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“A man’s outlay for food should be less than he can afford, but for the 
happiness of his wife and children he may spend even a little more,” says 
an old Hebrew proverb. 

The frugality of the Jews in matters relating to food is well known. 
It is a revelation to many, however, that the synagogue as the controlling 
voice through the history of the race has maintained sanitary food stand- 
ards which were far in advance of the times and are still recognized as 
prophylactic, both mentally and physically. 

The effectiveness of public health education methods is often impaired 
by a lack of understanding and appreciation of the food customs 
governing the more than three million Jews in America. 

For thousands of years history shows no variation in the faithful 
observance of the dietary laws which have been a chief distinction be- 
tween Jew and Gentile. An interesting light is shed on the results of the 
breakdown of ghetto life since the twentieth century in the estimate that 
at last seventy-five per cent or more of the young Jews of today are 
modifying or discarding the time-worn usage of the religious ritual ap- 
plied to food, known as the kosher kitchen. 

A well-known rabbi says: 

The passing of voluntary segregation has made it increasingly difficult to 
conform to the old laws. The Jew is now identified with not only a business 
but a social world outside his own group. A general indifference towards re- 
ligion noticeable in all sects has shown effect upon him. This religious laxity 
has been followed by a consequent loss of respect for tradition, and a new ele- 
ment of doubt of authenticity of the Mosaic commandment. 


Dietary laws are essentially a home institution. With only thirty-five 
per cent of the children attending hedar schools in which they are given 
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Hebrew instruction, the knowledge of these laws is not receiving distri- 
bution. Gradation in attitude toward dietary law observance has de- 
veloped three groups who may be loosely designated as orthodox, 
conservative, and reformed or liberal. 

To the orthodox any deviation from the past is a desecration of the 
heart of the religion. To the liberals, who view the matter entirely 
apart from its spiritual aspect, it is merely the loss of self-regulatory 
health measures. And to the conservative who does not desire to 
surrender tradition it seems better to save a part than to lose the whole, 
which he believes can be done by adapting or modifying his religious 
scruples to his enviroment. 

The orthodox Jew executes every detail of the food ritual with the 

same rigidity which governed the children of Israel. Otherwise the food 
is not considered kosher; that is, “proper for use.’”’ The foremost regula- 
tions are those concerning the preparation of meat and the prohibition of 
cooking or eating of meat and milk together. 
. The prohibition regarding the separation of meat and milk is supposed 
to have originated from humanitarian reasons in the Biblical, ‘““Thou 
shalt not seethe the kid in its mother’s milk.’”” Many Hebrew scholars 
consider it older than rabbinical regulations and attribute it to temple 
practice which avoided the mixing of dishes which required a different 
treatment. However that may be, the Hebrew prohibition has evolved a 
complicated system in the kosher kitchen requiring four separate sets of 
dishes, tablecloths, and even dish towels: one set to be used for meat, 
another for milk foods, and a duplicate set of each of these reserved for 
use at the Passover. The scruples often extend even to a mingling of the 
odors. Meat may be eaten a half-hour after milk, but, approximating 
the length of digestive processes, milk cannot be taken for six hours after 
meat. 

Special care must be exercised in using only animals free from disease. 
Those found to have lung adhesion or spotted tissue must be discarded. 
In consequence, orthodox Jews have been eating tuberculosis-free beef 
for centuries. Not only must forbidden animals, such as those with an 
unclosed hoof, and fish without scales be avoided, but the meat must be 
prepared by butchers licensed by the chief rabbi, and labelled with the 
name of the slaughterer and the date of killing. 

“The human race was originally allowed to eat vegetable food only; 
after the Flood, however, animal food was permitted, but only on con- 
dition that the blood which is the soul should not be partaken of,” says 
Frielander in ‘““The Laws and Customs of Israel.” “The animals forbid- 
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den in the Mosaic laws are almost the same prohibited to the priests or 
saints in ancient Hindu, Babylonian and Egyption laws.” For centuries 
animal food was partaken of by common people only in festive seasons or 
in connection with the sacrifices. Kosher meat is still soaked and salted 
to rid it of the blood element; liver which is to be used for broiling is an 
exception in this practice. 

Manyan ancient and honorable must have foundsalve for his conscience 
in the permission to nibble forbidden food, provided the portion he ate 
was “‘no larger than an olive.’”’ Much, too, was left to the descretion by 
the regulation that if an object fell into the pot, making an unlawful 
combination, nothing could save the contents of that pet unless no taste 
of the forbidden food could be detected. 

In Palestine, “the land which floweth with milk and honey,” milk 
represented the daily necessities and honey the luxuries, though milk and 
honey were in themselves the greatest delicacies. 

“He who devotes himself to the study of the Law will be greeted in the 
future world with sixty cups of milk besides many other delicious bever- 
ages,’ wrote one ecclesiastic. Deborah refers to milk as “A cup of the 
Nobles.” Ben Sira calls it, “Among the principal things for the whole 
use of man’s life.”’ 

Milk and cheese in older days might not be bought from a Gentile, but 
customs varied regarfling butter. The curdling of milk for food is found 
in earliest Talmudic times. Cheese or gebinah is still made by the 
Syrian Jews through a process of passing the milk through a cloth. After 
the curd is salted it is molded into small discs, and then dried in the sun. 
A cool acid drink is made by stirring such cheese into water. The Jews in 
England used to import their cheese from Holland to insure its being 
prepared under conditions which conformed to their own regulations. 

Bread might be purchased from a non-Jewish baker if part of the 
baking was done by an Israelite. An extension of this same idea permits 
non-Jewish servants to cook for orthodox employers under the assump- 
tion that members of the household give occasional assistance. 

Many distinctive dishes are still in common use. Sholend consists of 
meat, peas, rice, and other ingredients, and is popular on the Sabbath, 
as it may be cooked the day before and left in the oven until desired. 
Borsht is a form of soup originating in Russia, but now almost universally 
accepted by the Jews. 

There are a number of special food dishes for the Passover which come 
under rabbinical jurisdiction. During those eight days no leavened 
bread or fermented drink of any kind may be used for any purpose. The 
special bread, matsoth, which is made of wheaten flour, is in a round 
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form about a foot in diameter with numerous perforations. In Eng- 
land during the middle of the nineteenth century everything con- 
nected with the preparation of the matsoth for the whole community was 
under the control of a board composed of London synagogues. Later, 
the regulation was that no one could bake matsoth without a permit from 
the chief rabbi who visited the premises twice a week during the time it 
was being made. If milk is used in the Passover, the cows must receive 
special feeding. In consequence, Jewish children frequently lack milk 
during this season. 

From a multiplicity of detail in the dietary laws it seems likely that the 
complete observance of them depends largely on segregation, which is 
maintained now only by a minority. It is now not infrequent to find 
Jewish housewives who buy from a kosher market but follow the meat 
regulations no further. Some recognize only the prohibition against 
eating milk and meat together. Many who still maintain kosher kitchens 
in their own homes, if necessary, lay aside customs in public eating places. 

The food laws which have been cherished and handed down from one 
generation to another have of necessity had a physical effect upon the 
Jewish race. Vital statistics credit the Jew with exceptional longevity 
and a low death rate from tuberculosis, but show a high death rate from 
cancer and diabetes. In explanation of those facts Richard Watson 
Gilder, the well-known poet and editor of the Cenéury, wrote in a report of 
the Tenement House Commission: 


It is safe to say that since the time of their settlement of Palestine until a 
recent period, the Hebrew has been the only race on earth which has been 
guarded to a considerable extent by sanitary laws, and we obtain thus some 
idea as to why the race has developed such phenomenal strength. The rules 
of living which orthodox Hebrews so unflinchingly obey as laid down in the 
Mosaic Law which seem to be full of the most vexatiously minute regulations 
are designed to maintain health. These rules are applied to the daily life of 
the individuals as no other sanitary laws can be. 


An illustration of this is found in New York City, which received its 
earliest American migration of Jews when those driven from Brazil by 
the Portuguese took refuge in the Dutch colony of New Amsterdam. In 
a survey made in the city some years ago, the tenth ward, which isatene- 
ment house district largely Jewish in character, was found to rank first in 
density of population and only twenty-second in death rate. 

Having already a health record of which any people might boast, 
Hebrews are well to the fore in modern health education. In Philadel- 
phia, a typical eastern city, the Jewish population of 250,000 has its own 
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social service machinery made up of such organizations as the Jewish 
Welfare Society, Jewish Children’s Bureau, Juvenile Aid Society, and the 
Jewish Community Health Center, all operating under a Jewish Welfare 
Federation. | 

Such agencies do not enter the controversial realm of retaining, dis- 
carding, or adapting the kosher kitchen. It is recognized as a matter 
for individual decision. However, when they enter the field of better- 
ment through such established avenues as public clinics, dispensaries, and 
community centers, the attempt is made to adapt the practical sugges- 
tions on diet to the practices of orthodox clients. Their special needs are 
kept in mind, for example at the Jewish Neighborhood House where 
health and nutrition lessons are given in play form for a kindergarten 
class, and where girls of school age may take a twenty-four week course 
in cooking, including such subjects as the planning of meals, preparation 
of lunches, with recipes and practice in making salads, creamed soups, 
and vegetables. 

The same care is observed at the Community Health Center where 
weekly demonstrations of food preparation are given before the waiting 
mothers and young people during clinic hour. Samples of the food and 
its recipe, printed in both English and Yiddish, are distributed at that 
time. A bulletin board carries a new menu each day for a meal which is 
well-balanced yet carefully arranged not to offend the orthodox. 

While Jewish nutrition specialists are pointing to a frequent excess of 
carbohydrates and insufficient amounts of green vegetables and milk in 
the Jewish diet, the corrective measures which are being widely used 
should result in the gradual elimination of harmful features, and this with- 
out loss of its many beneficial qualities, and without offense to the most 
rigid adherents of the Mosaic law. 
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Although some effort towards the teaching of home economics in Negro 
schools, both public and private, may be noted as early as 1890, prior to 
1917 few of them had made noteworthy progress in that line. 

Twenty years or so ago home economics instruction consisted of the 
most elementary cooking and sewing and went under the name of domes- 
tic science. It was generally an advertising feature introduced by 
inexperienced and, in many instances, selfish leaders who hoped thereby 
to attract attention to their wavering and struggling schools from the 
Slater Fund and other philanthropic agencies which were then somewhat 
prematurely fostering vocational education. The revenues thus ob- 
tained, though given with the best intentions for the training of home- 
makers and “teachers of domestic science,’’ were in most cases imme- 
diately diverted to academic uses, and the vocational idea was lost sight 
of. Ideas and methods of ante-bellum days prevailed. Teachers were 
totally untrained and seemingly believed that what they had not learned 
from experience about sewing, cooking, and home management was 
beyond human knowledge. Most of them were simply good house- 
keepers who, according to prevailing standards, were deemed qualified 
to teach domestic science. A seamstress who could fashion a shirtwaist 
or an apron which seemed attractive to one in authority was considered 
capable of assuming the popular position of instructor of sewing and 
handicrafts, and the mixer of favorite desserts was likely to be made 
instructor of cooking. There have been instances when even men 
taught such courses. 

In the schools of those early days there was no conception that the 
purpose of a home is accomplished if it creates a reasonable happiness 
for the individuals who form it. The home economics courses were 
organized with no objective of training a girl to create and maintain a 
home—in fact educators did not consider them equal in importance to 
other courses in the curriculum. Instruction was carried on by the oral 
method and indefinite, hearsay, methodless plan based upon the tradi- 
tions and rude experiences of practical cooks and seamstresses who had 
scarcely had opportunity to become efficient homemakers, even accord- 
ing to the standards of their day. 
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A little later the individual recipe method which prevailed in the 
average home was adopted by cookery classes, and classes in clothing 
were taught by a series of stitches on models, but absolutely no attempt 
was made to change old-time procedure in the home. In fact, house- 
keeping and fancy work were over emphasized with no recognition of 
the fact that housekeeping is only a part of homemaking. Girls were 
taught bread-making and canning, but nowhere did they learn how to 
use these products correctly in their diet. Home economics teachers 
of this period failed to emphasize health as the end and aim in proper 
eating, good housing, and correct clothing. The fact that the subject 
could be made apparent in the pupil’s standards, attitudes, ideals, and 
ability to attack the problems of life was never even thought of. 

No serious attempt was made at teacher training. In fact there existed 
no demand for trained teachers, since any one who thought herself able to 
bake a cake and make a tasty dessert, to crochet and do a little fancy work 
and who preferred the more “dignified position” of teacher to that of 
housekeeper was considered qualified to give popularity to the courses. 
The program, for training teachers was like all the domestic science work, 
merely a tacit, theoretical acceptance of subjects deemed essential to 
secure philanthropic funds, which, once secured, were speedily diverted 
to other interests. 

This inefficiency continued until the passage of the so-called Federal 
Vocational or Smith-Hughes Act, in 1917, when a broad program of 
instruction was stimulated through the organization of all-day and 
part-time schools for girls over fourteen years of age and of evening 
schools for women over sixteen years of age, and provision was made for 
the training of teachers. 

For two or three years following the inauguration of the Federal 
Vocational program in home economics, progress was slow because of 
misunderstanding, scarcity of trained teachers, and lack of initiative, 
objectives, definite curricula, and good leadership. At first it was hard 
to change from the old system to the new. It was even harder to develop 
public sentiment in favor of assigning better and more adequate space to 
home economics in new school buildings and to provide for it more facili- 
ties, supplies, and laboratory equipment. 

Progress, however, has been gradual. In 1920, the conference of 
Smith-Hughes workers at Nashville, Tennessee, instituted a definite 
program upon which were organized systematic curricula for home eco- 
nomics in the seventeen Negro land-grant colleges. Since then growth in 
home economics instruction is shown not only by the increase in number 
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of classes and enrollment, but especially by improvement in the content 
of work. Vocational courses in home economics for Negroes are main- 
tained in 17 states. All-day schools for Negroes enroll approximately 
2,300 girls and women, and in addition there are a number of state-aided 
all-day classes. In the all-day schools, save in a very few states, the 
entire vocational half day is usually given to home economics subjects. 
Evening classes are maintained in 46 centers with an enrollment of 
approximately two thousand. Several states have evening classes 
enrolling more than seven hundred where the program includes not only 
foods and clothing but sanitation, hygiene, child care, laundry, and care 
of the home. In most of these institutions the course of study extends 
approximately two years above the high school. 

Perhaps the most marked advancement in the field of home economics 
education in Negro schools during the last few years has been the steady 
development of public sentiment in favor of more adequate space assigned 
to home economics in new school buildings, the willingness to give to 
this work better situated rooms on other than basement floors, and the 
great improvement in laboratory equipment. Local school officials are 
recognizing the value of professional suggestions with reference to such 
points as the arrangement of laboratories, to the extent that the office 
of the state supervisor of home economics is looked to for suggestions in 
connection with nearly every school building. 

Consequently there has been much improvement in the plant and 
equipment in teacher-training institutions for Negroes. At least three 
states report new home economics buildings, while in others space for 
this work has been increased and new equipment added. Three Negro 
institutions now have practice houses. In others supervised home man- 
agement is conducted through the dormitories, where all are required to 
care for their rooms under supervision and are also given experience in 
general cleaning and pantry service. They participate in the laundering 
of table linens and uniforms and in the preparation and serving of meals 
to guests. 

South Carolina has just completed a commodious home economics 
building, thoroughly equipped with modern conveniences and devices 
for efficient instruction. In addition there has been erected a practice 
cottage adjacent to this building with suitable arrangements for demon- 
strating modern home care and management. 

Interest in the practice house has centered largely upon a program of 
household work, and there has been much attention given to making the 
practice house more homelike and attractive to the students. Although 
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residence in the practice house means a heavy program, the girls look 
forward with eager anticipation to the time they are to spend there. 
This time varies from three weeks to a half year, the average being 
approximately six weeks. 

In institutions maintaining neither a practice house nor a practice 
apartment, students’ cooperative club houses, faculty homes, and other 
agencies cooperate with the institution to furnish these facilities. 

All institutions have some supervised teaching, the number of lessons 
in practice teaching varying from 23 to 54 per student. These classes 
are taught for the most part in the elementary and lower high school 
classes on the campus. 

One of the difficulties in developing the work in these institutions is 
that of securing well-trained teachers as heads of the departments. In 
some instances this difficulty has been solved by selecting a young 
woman with good qualities but lacking in training, and through the 
General Education Board securing the necessary funds to send her to 
college for a year or two of study before she takes up her duties as head 
of the department. 

Home projects have been encouraged and undertaken to some extent. 
During recent years there has been an increasing interest in the problem 
of home economics education for Negroes throughout the South. Extra 
facilities and new educational standards have become prevalent. Super- 
vision and teacher training are now the two most important factors in 
the success of the home economics program, the results of which are 
limited only because of lack of adequate funds and a supply of well- 
trained teachers. It is safe to say that methods of improving the work 
are proportionate to available facilities. 

Much of the improvement of teachers has been accomplished by sum- 
mer schools at those institutions in which an important part of the pro- 
gram is training teachers in service. These programs of summer work 
are constantly improving and broadening, and judging by reports of the 
work done by those who have followed them, they are giving very satis- 
factory results. A few of these institutions are also conducting itiner- 
ant teacher training for teachers of home economics in the field. There 
is an increasing appreciation of the need of this work for young teachers. 

Among the several points stressed at the Atlanta Conference of Negro 
Land-Grant College Presidents in 1920 was that, since the home is the 
most important institution in our society, the department of home eco- 
nomics should be organized to meet the full needs of as many as possible. 
In view of this declaration it is worth noting that the teaching personnel 
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of these institutions has almost universally improved in quality as well 
as quantity. Their home economics faculties consist of women trained 
in the best universities of the country: Cornell University, Chicago 
University, Columbia University, Indiana University, the University of 
Nebraska, Kansas State Agricultural College, Michigan State College, 
Pennsylvania State College, Pratt Institute, and others of equally high 
standing. 

The rapid expansion of student enrollment in our colleges is creating a 
protlem in the correspondingly increasing number of instructors needed. 
Positions to be filled are increasing. The supply of worthy candidates is 
smaller than the demand. Many are called, or call themselves, but not 
all may be chosen. The president who seeks properly to staff his institu- 
tion is confronted with real obstacles and many a pitfall. Well-meaning 
university heads are sometimes woefully weak in ability to estimate good 
teaching material. They give many misleading appraisals. Too 
frequently the prize candidate is lacking in initative, in social background, 
in personal quality, in capacity for growth. This gravely complicates 
the situation and frequently presents to the skilled administrator difficul- 
ties almost insuperable. Before the problem can be solved the sources 
of supply must be increased and extended. Too frequently undue 
reliance appears to be placed on the graduates of one’s own institution. 
This tendency, unless checked or corrected, leads to the weakness of 
inbreeding. 

When it is remembered that the home economics teachers and adminis- 
trators in these institutions are colored women, working under the direc- 
tion of colored presidents, we must agree that these colleges are gaining 
the educational leadership of their group in home economics programs. 
As such they are contributing in a larger measure to the development of 
the natural resources of the South, and are bound to have a favorable 
influence on all phases of economic life and to raise the standard of citizen- 
ship through the development of character, a higher sense of thrift and 
honesty, a higher respect for law and order. 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE CREDIT FOR HIGH SCHOOL HOME 
ECONOMICS 


AUGUSTA GUFLER 
High School System, Kansas City, Missouri. 


ANNIE ROBERTSON DYER 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The conscientious and wide-awake high school teacher of home eco- 
nomics is thoroughly convinced of the value of her subject to the high 
school girl, and she is anxious to see it rank as a subject of major impor- 
tance in the curriculum. In her enthusiasm she sometimes asks for time 
and credit without considering how the high school schedule is to be 
adjusted to the requirements of college entrance. Many times she has 
confused ideas on this question, and is not able to present her cause to 
her superintendent or to her principal in a convincing manner. 

The college teacher also frequently fails fully to understand highschool 
practice in the matter of procedure, time allotment, and credit for home 
economics. Until this is made clear to her she cannot really appreciate 
the difference between what is home economics subject matter for high 
school and home economics subject matter for college. 

The study on which the present paper is based was made in the hope of 
lessening the confusion for the officers of both high schools and colleges. 
In it the phrase high school is taken to mean the four years in which 
there is college preparation work, grades nine to twelve inclusive. 

What is college credit? The unit for college entrance is defined in the 
fourth annual report of the Carnegie Foundation as “a year’s study in 
any subject in a secondary school, constituting approximately a quarter 
of a full year’s work.” Most colleges require 15 such units of entrance 
credit. It is assumed that the length of the school year is 36 to 40 weeks, 
that of a period from 40 to 60 minutes, and that the study is pursued for 
four or five periods a week. Thus if a unit represents a quarter of a full 
year’s work, obviously a four-year high school course would give 16 units 
of credit or one credit more than usually required for college entrance. 

Colleges differ in their recognition of home economics for entrance. 
According to a study of 314 liberal arts colleges reported by the United 
States Bureau of Education in Bulletin, 1924, No. 35 “The Trend of 
College Entrance Requirements,” 181 colleges, or over one-half, accepted 
home economics for credit. This represents a gain of 111 colleges in 
nine years. The average amount of credit recommended was two units. 
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In the hope of determining what is the common practice as to home 
economics credit in the high schools, reports were secured from 132 high 
school systems. Six schools gave no credit for home economics work; 
23 gave half a unit for a year’s work; 103 gave 1 unit. For 4 years, 19 
schools gave 1 or 1} units; 41 gave 2 or 2} units; 12 gave 3 units, and 47 
gave 4. Lack of uniform terms caused much difficulty in compiling the 
data, some of which had to be thrown out. The confusion in the minds 
of some teachers and supervisors is shown by such statements in the 
reports, “Seven and one-half credits in 9th and 10th grades; three points 
for five hours of work; five-tenths in 9th grade; nine-tenths in 10th grade.”’ 

The credit to be allowed really depends on varying factors such as the 
number of periods a week that home economics is offered; whether the 
subject is prepared or not; whether the subject is elective or required; and 
the number of years the subject is offered. 

So many questions have been raised by teachers on this whole matter 
of high school credit that it seemed worth while to investigate the sub- 
ject further, in the hope of securing information and help. Accordingly, 
a new statement of the foregoing problems was submitted to fifty high 
school teachers of home economics enrolled in the Department of House- 
hold Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University, during the summer 
session of 1926. In making their reports, the teachers were asked to 
indicate both the condition in their schools and the practice which they 
would like to have adopted. As this group represented twenty-four 
states in different sections of the United States, the returns might be 
expected to give a fair “sampling” of home economics practices in the 
country, though a study of a greater number of cases would be desirable. 
The findings of the study are summarized in the following paragraphs. 

Elective versus required home economics. Tabulation of the returns 
on this subject showed that of the 50 high schools, 31 offer home eco- 
nomics as an elective subject; 11 require it one year; 6 require it 2 years; 
2 did not report. Thirty-seven schools make home economics elective 
in the ninth grade; 13 require it in the ninth. In the tenth grade, 
home economics is elective in 45 of the 48 schools reporting and re- 
quired in 3. In the twelfth grade it is elective in all of the 39 reporting, 
and required in none. These figures indicate that in present practice 
home economics is elective in grades 9, 10, 11, and 12; that it is required 
in comparatively few cases, and more often in grade 9 than in other 
grades. 

Nearly all of the teachers declared themselves in favor of required home 
economics. Only a few expressed a preference as to grade placement, 
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chiefly for the ninth grade. Of teachers who desired home economics 
required for one or two years in high school, the larger number expressed 
a preference for having it required one year, and making the more 
advanced work elective. 

Sequence of elections in beginning home economics. Answers to the 
questionnaire showed that more than half of the schools permit the 
election of only one course in home economics each semester during the 
first year, one semester being devoted to foods, the other to clothing. 
A number of schools give a full year’s time to foods and to clothing, and 
allow the election of both courses the first year. It is interesting to note 
that only a few schools require a course in general homemaking first. 

Many of the teachers expressed no opinion on the matter of sequence 
of election of courses, but the judgments given were nearly equally divided 
as to the desirability of a homemaking course first and foods first. 

Amount of school time devoted to home economics. A study of the 
time allotment for home economics indicated a great diversity of plans, 
as to both current practice and preference of the teachers. The 80 to 90 
minute period is employed in 20 out of the 40 schools reporting, with five 
periods a week in 15 of these cases. A few schools still retain the 
practice of five periods of 100 to 120 minutes each and only one has five 
regular periods of not more than 45 minutes each. 

Several cities are adopting single periods for the prepared, subject- 
matter phase of the work, such as nutrition and homemaking, and 
double periods for laboratory work connected with foods and clothing. 

Of the 50 teachers questioned, one-third favored the 80 to 90 minute 
periods; 11 teachers preferred five periods a week, 5 preferred from two to 
four periods a week. Two teachers preferred from one to three single 
periods for ‘“‘prepared”’ lessons, and from two to four double periods for 
laboratory lessons in foods and clothing. Nearly half the teachers 
expressed no preference as to the amount of school time to be devoted to 
home economics. 

Home economics—a prepared or unprepared subject? The replies to 
this question indicate a decided increase in the number of schools now 
offering home economics as a prepared subject. Of the 44 high schools 
answering on this point, 31 required preparation, and 13 did not. 

Twenty teachers expressed no opinion on the subject of pupil prepara- 
tion for home economics work, but of the 30 teachers reporting, 27 pre- 
ferred that home economics be a prepared subject for the pupil, and only 
three suggested that it still be unprepared. 
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Credit for kome economics in high school. An attempt was made to 
learn what forms of credit were in use, and also what forms were most 
desirable for high school. The reports indicated that in more than half 
of the schools home economics is offered five periods a week as a prepared 
subject and receives one unit of college entrance credit for one year’s 
work. One-fourth of the schools reported that home economics is offered 
five periods a week as an unprepared subject, and receives one-half unit 
of college entrance credit for one year’s work. Three schools reported no 
credit. 

The returns from the study showed that in the four high school years, 
a girl could earn from one-half credit to four credits for work in home 
economics. 

Of the 35 teachers who offered their judgments in the matter, 32 
expressed themselves in favor of home economics offered for five periods 
a week as a prepared subject and receiving one unit of college entrance 
credit for one year’s work. 

There seems to be a growing tendency to allow more such credits. Of 
the 38 schools reporting, 28 gave one unit of college entrance credit; 7 
schools offered half credit; and only 3 schools reported no credit. 

Nearly all of the teachers who expressed their judgment on this ques- 
tion preferred one unit of credit for one year’s work. 

Grouping of students in home economics classes. Returns from the 
questionnaire indicated that in current practice students of any grade 
in high school are allowed to elect the same courses in home economics; 
for example, juniors and seniors may enter classes with freshmen and 
sophomores. There are, moreover, very few indications of attempts to 
group students electing home economics for college entrance credit, 
students enrolling in the commercial and general college preparatory 
courses, and students of low intelligence. 

A majority of the teachers who expressed judgments on the subject 
indicated that they preferred that juniors and seniors be placed in classes 
separate from freshmen and sophomores. A number favored the prac- 
tice of organizing separate classes for students enrolled in commercial and 
college preparatory courses, and for students of low intelligence. 

Summary. The number of colleges accepting home economics for 
credit has been increasing and there is a tendency to allow more credit 
for home economics work in high school. 

In two-thirds of the 50 schools studied home economics is an elective, 
not a required subject. Nearly all of the teachers, however, favor some 
required work in home economics. 
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There is a tendency to shorten the length of the class period. Twenty 
per cent of the 50 schools studied employ the 50 to 60 minute period, 
and 40 per cent employ the 80 to 90 minute period. Only three still use 
the 100 to 120 minute periods. 

There has been a decided increase in the number of schools offering 
home economics as a prepared subject. 

In more than half of the schools studied home economics is offered five 
periods a week, as a prepared subject, and receives one unit of college 
entrance credit for one year’s work. One-fourth of the schools stated 
that home economics is offered five periods a week as an unprepared sub- 
ject, and receives one-half unit of college entrance credit for one year’s 
work. Most of the teachers favor the plan of offering home economics 
five periods a week, as a prepared subject, to receive one unit of college 
entrance credit for one year’s work. 
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FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE TO 
WOMEN IN HOME ECONOMICS 


ETHEL L. PHELPS 
University of Minnesota 


(Continued) 


Smmons COLLEGE. Simmons College Fellowship in Economics and 
Social Research. $500. Awarded annually by Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Boston. For economic and social research. 
Offered to graduate student with sufficient previous training in economics 
or in history and government to undertake original investigation. Re- 
search done under the direction of the Department of Research of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. To be counted toward the 
degree of master of science from Simmons College. Application to 
be made to the Department of Research, Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, 264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., before May 1. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, CoLuMBIA UNIvVERSITy. Only part of the 
fellowships and scholarships offered are listed below. In all cases ap- 
plication to be made to the Secretary of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, before March 1. Blank form on request. 

Teachers’ College Fellowships. $1500. Two fellowships. Open to 
men and women. Awarded at the discretion of the faculties. 

Grace H. Dodge Fellowship. $750. Awarded annually. Open only 
to women. 

Naomi Norsworthy Fellowship. To be awarded 1930-31 and every 
third year thereafter. Open to men and women. Awarded at the dis- 
cretion of the faculties. 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA. Home Economics Fellowship. $600. 
Offered annually to graduates of accredited colleges or universities. 
Twelve hours per week of assistant teaching in the Department of Home 
Economics required. Application to be made to Dr. Margaret Cam- 
mack Smith, Home Economics Department, University of Arizona, 
Tuscon, Arizona. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. University Fellowships. $500-750. 
Ten or twelve fellowships offered annually to students (men or women) 
with high general scholarship who are candidates for higher degrees, 
preferably the doctor’s degree. No assisting or teaching expected. 
Awarded upon basis of record and recommendations, without reference 
to department in which work is to be done. Application to be ad- 
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dressed to Dean C. B. Lipman, University of California, Berkeley, 
California, on or before February 15. 

Teaching Fellowships in the Department of Household Science. $750. 
Offered annually to graduate students with a B average for under- 
graduate work, who are not over thirty years of age and are intent upon 
research leading to a higher degree, preferably a doctor’s degree. Twelve 
hours of service in laboratory required weekly during the fall and spring 
semesters. Application to be made to Professor A. F. Morgan, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California, on or before June 1. 

University oF Cuicaco. Graduate Fellowships in Home Economics. 
$300-$400. Five fellowships awarded annually to candidate qualifying 
for admission to the Graduate Schools of the University of Chicago. 
Consideration given to ability to do advanced work, to proven or ex- 
pected ability in research, to experience in teaching or otherwise, and 
to previous training; fellow expected to give a small amount of time 
to assisting in the Department and to carry full time work. Application 
to be made to the Dean of the Graduate School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois, on or before March 1. Special blank on request. 

Graduate Honor Scholarships. $225. (tuition for three quarters). 
Awarded annually to student graduated with high standing from the 
University of Chicago within a year. Ordinary student work expected. 
Application to be made to Dean of College of Art, Literature and 
Science or to the Chairman of the Department of Home Economics, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, in the early spring. 

Graduate Service Scholarship. $225 (tuition for three quarters). 
Awarded annually to student graduated from the University of Chicago 
as above, but award made usually to younger and less experienced 
women. One or two hours of assisting expected daily and regular student 
work required. Application to be made to the Dean of the Graduate 
School of the University of Chicago, on or before March 1. 

University oF Kansas. University of Kansas Fellowship. $400. 
Offered annually. Open to graduates of the University of Kansas or of 
other colleges or universities of good standing, who have distinguished 
themselves for schqlarship and marked ability. Fellow expected to 
devote her time to study and research leading to an advanced degree, 
and to spend not more than six hours per week on work in the depart- 
ment to which she is assigned. Application to be made to the Dean 
of the Graduate School, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, on or 
before March 1. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND. Fellowship from Purnell Funds. $1000. 
Term of service twelve months with vacation of one month. Appointee 
to assist with any kind of work in the College of Home Economics. 
Application to be made to Dean Marie Mount, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. Caleb Dorr Fellowship in Agriculture, 
Forestry and Home Economics. Three fellowships of $500 each awarded 
annually. Basis of award, scholarship and the promise of productive 
research; full time devoted to graduate study and research. Fellows 
may not engage in private tutoring or be required to render any service 
to the university. Application to be made to the Dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, before 
March 1. 

Shevlin Fellowship. $500. Awarded annually. Basis of award, 
scholarship and the prospect and promise of productive research. 
Entire time to be devoted to graduate work. Application to be made 
to the Dean of the Graduate School, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., before March 1. 

Research Assistantships in the Insti‘ute of Child Welfare. The insti- 
tute appoints research assistants on the recommendations of cooperating 
departments of its staff; preference is given to students who undertake 
as part of their work for the advanced degree a research problem in line 
with the general program of the Institute. Information from Professor 
John E. Anderson, Institute of Child Welfare, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

UnrversiTy OF Missouri. Preliminary correspondence concerning 
fellowships to be addressed to Miss Mabel V. Campbell, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, on or 
before February 1; applications to be made to the Dean of the Graduate 
School on or before March 1. 

Fellowships from Purnell Funds. Fellowship of $600. Awarded 
to candidate having the equivalent of a master’s degree with some 
demonstrated ability to do research work. Research assistantships of 
$600 awarded to candidates having approximately one-half year of 
graduate work completed and having demonstrated their ability in 
research. 

Scholarship from Experiment Station Funds. Scholarship of $300. 
Awarded to candidate with good record in undergraduate work, demon- 
strated ability in field in which engaged, and sufficient graduate work to 
indicate promise of success. 
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University OF NEBRASKA. Fellowship in Nursery School. $600. 
Offered annually. Open to home economics graduates with some ex- 
perience and training in nursery school work. One-half day given to 
assisting in nursery school. Application to be made to Miss Margaret 
Fedde, Home Economics Department, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, on or before April 1. 

University OF WISCONSIN. Omicron Nu Scholarship. $200-$250. 
Awarded annually. Election on scholarship basis. Usually awarded 
to graduate student. Full time to be devoted to study. Application 
to be made to Wisconsin chapter of Omicron Nu on or before March 1. 

Home Economics Graduate Fellowship. $600. Offered annually. 
Full time to be devoted to study. Appointment period may be ex- 
tended if student is excellent and a candidate for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. Application to be made to the Registrar of the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, on or before February 15; blanks 
on request. 

Open All-Agricultural Fellowship. $200 and up. Offered annually 
to graduate students. Application to be made to the Registrar of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, on or before February 15. 

Open Agricultural Scholarship. $250. Offered annually to graduate 
students. Application to be made to the Registrar of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Yate University. Fellowships and scholarships listed below are 
open to women; in all cases application to be made to the Dean of the 
Graduate School, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, on or 
before March 1. 

Sterling Fellowships. $1,000-$2,500, depending on experience of 
applicant and character of proposed investigation. Granted annually 
to graduates of approved universities and colleges in the United States 
and foreign countries, for research in humanistic studies or natural 
science. Awarded to persons who have completed or are far advanced 
in work toward the degree of doctor of philosophy. Recipients not to 
engage in teaching during tenure of appointment. Twenty-eight fellows 
appointed for 1927-28. 

University Fellowships. $250-$500. Awarded annually to graduates 
of all colleges; preference given to those who have completed at least 
one year of graduate work and who have shown capacity for original 
work. Thirty-three fellows appointed for 1927-28. 

Susan Rhoda Cutler Fellowship. About $500. Graduate fellowship 
for women. Awarded annually. 
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Henry C. Robinson Fellowship. $250. Awarded annually to a student 
of ability and attainment. 

Sterling Scholarships. $200. Covering tuition. Awarded annually. 
About forty in number. 

While this report does not represent a complete survey of fellowships 
and scholarships which are open to home economics women desiring to 
do graduate or research work, it does indicate that many such oppor- 
tunities are available and that there is considerable recognition of and 
assistance provided for such work. 

Since these opportunities are not fixed, but vary from year to year, it 
would seem very desirable to have some central agency serve as a collect- 
ing and distributing center for this information. Such a plan would 
enable any interested person to obtain complete, reliable and up-to-date 
data concerning available fellowships, scholarships and research or teach- 
ing assistantships which eter financial assistance to graduate students 
in home economics. 


OPEN FORUM 


A Short Course for School Lunchroom Workers. In Dade 
County, Florida, the local parent-teacher associations are actively in- 
terested in school lunchrooms, which within three years have increased 
from three to twenty-one. At first women with no special training were 
employed as managers in practically every case. This brought out the 
need of providing opportunity for such training, and for the last two 
years a five-day course for school lunchroom workers has been sponsored 
by the Dade County Council of Parent-Teacher Associations and has 
been held at Miami just before the opening of the schools in the autumn. 

In the first year the instruction was given by the nutritionist of the 
county chapter of the Red Cross. Among the managers was one who had 
had some home economics training, and she directed the work of the class 
in the preparation of the lunches served each day. Thirty-two persons 
were formally enrolled, and there was an average attendance of fifty. On 
one day the principals of the schools were invited to attend, and on 
another the presidents of the parent-teacher associations. Throughout 
the school year the managers met with the nutritionist once a month. 

For the second year the nutritionist again gave the instruction in 
nutrition, while Anna M. Tracy, dietitian at Florida State College 
for Women, came to give that in the organization and administra- 
tion of school lunchrooms. All lunchroom workers were encouraged to 
attend, and some others enrolled who hoped to obtain places later. In 
all there were forty-eight enrollments and an average attendance of 
sixty. The five most successful managers of the previous year were 
selected to take charge of the food preparation; each one acted as general 
manager for one day, with a group of assistants under her. Each mana- 
ger gave a complete financial report for the day on which she was in 
charge, applying the methods taught by Miss Tracy. 

On the last day the members of the school board, other school officials, 
and the presidents of the parent-teacher associations came for luncheon 
and for a meeting which followed it. At that time reports were presented 
of the work done by the lunchrooms during the previous year. Arrange- 
ments were made for regular meetings during the coming year, which the 


managers were expected to attend. It was also agreed that if money 
409 
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appropriated for the course was left after expenses had been paid, this 
should be used to further the adoption of good business methods in the 


lunchrooms for the coming year. 
GRACE SWALLOW WAGNER, 


Nutritionist, Dade County Chapter, 
American Red Cross. 


Sectioning on the Basis of Ability. A problem confronting the 
college instructor with each incoming freshman class is that of trying to 
make one outline or course fit the needs of students with widely different 
types of training and abilities. The difficulty is not so great in some 
other subjects as in home economics; one high school course in algebra or 
in United States history is much the same as that in another high school, 
but not so in foods or clothing. The home economics subjects are not 
standardized as the older school subjects are, and there may be very 
little similarity between courses given in two different high schools. 
Some colleges have tried to solve the problem by requiring freshmen with 
no high school credits in foods or clothing to register for a course carrying 
extra hours. Others have tried sectioning on the basis of the number of 
credits or hours of home economics the students have had in high school. 
Both these plans disregard entirely home experience as well as the fact 
that the course in foods in one high school may be something entirely 
different from the course in another school. 

A plan of sectioning on the basis of knowledge of the subject matter 
was considered worth trying in the School of Home Economics at Purdue 
University. Two sets of tests of one hundred questions each were made, 
one on foods and another on clothing. The questions were of various 
types such as true-false, completion, and multiple choice. The tests 
were based on topics that are covered in various high schoo! courses. 
That on foods dealt with food composition and dietetic value, food 
selection, food preparation, and meal service. The one on clothing 
included construction, use of sewing machine, use of commercial pattern, 
textiles, selection, care, and repair of clothing. No girl was expected to 
be able to answer all the questions. 

The two tests were given during the freshman orientation period to all 
first-year girls registering in the School of Home Economics. After grad- 
ing, the papers were sorted into three groups or divisions, as many as it 
was thought possible to handle. The groups were designated A, high; 
B, medium; and C, low. An arbitrary grade was selected as the dividing 
line in each case, though the three groups were quite distinct and easily 
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separated except for a few scattering grades between each. Girls who 
answered sixty or more questions correctly were put in division A. Those 
who knew so little about the subject that they answered correctly forty 
or less were put in division C. The remainder made up division B. Of 
the 205 girls taking the test in foods, 22 or 10 per cent were rated in A, 
27 or 13 per cent were rated in C, and 156 or 76 per cent were rated in B. 

The courses outlined for the three groups differed in content and 
method. The girls in division A helped to formulate their own course 
according to their needs and spent about half their time on individual 
problems. Those in division B followed the regular course which had 
been used in previous semesters when the class was not divided according 
to ability. The members of division C spent more time on processes, 
worked more slowly than those in division B, and covered fewer problems 
in the semester. 

A comparison of the grades made in these placement tests, the first 
semester grades, and the intelligence ratings determined during orienta- 
tion week is interesting. In the semester grading A indicates 90 to 100; 
B, 80 to 90; and P, 70 to 80, with 70 as passing rank. In the intelligence 
rating 50 means that the student is half way between the highest and 
lowest in the whole group, 75 that she is one-fourth from the top, and 25 
that she is one-fourth from the bottom. 

Sseven students in division A in foods made grades ranging from 60 
to 70 in the placement test, except one student in division B who had 
made a grade of 54, but was transferred to division A because of the 
ability she showed in class. Of the seven, three received final semester 
grades of A, three made B, and one P, explained by absence on account of 
illness. Intelligence ratings ranged from 37 to 90, with all but two well 
above the middle of their class. 

Fifty-six students in division B had placement grades between 40 and 
60, and intelligence ratings ranging from 21 to 89. The 10 members of 
this division who received A as the semester grade had intelligence ratings 
from 61 to 86; the 36 who made B were rated from 17 to 71.9 (except two 
above 90 who received B because of lack of effort and one with a rating 
of 87.5 who was given B because of a low final examination.) The 10 
who received a semester grade of P had intelligence ratings from 4.7 to 
42, except one with 81, who made only a P grade because of carelessness 
and absence. 

Sixteen students in division C received from 20 to 42 in the placement 
tests. Five were below passing in the semester’s work, four made a 
grade of P, and five made B. Two of this division withdrew before the 
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end of the semester, one of these, whose intelligence rating was 1, because 
her work was not of passing grade. The five students who failed had 
intelligence ratings from 7 to 31; the four who made P were rated from 12 
to 54; and the five who made B, from 31 to 89. Two of those who failed 
in this subject failed in so many others that they did not return for the 
second semester, and two others returned on probation. Two of the B 
students in this division, whose intelligence ratings were 85 and 89, did 
very good work even though their knowledge of foods on entering was 
limited. 

The number of students involved in this study is small and only one 
trial has been made; therefore conclusions are not in order. As far as 
they go, these comparisons, with a few exceptions, seem to show that 
students who had a low intelligence rating made low grades in the place- 
ment tests and low semester grades. 

A plan is now being developed whereby the placement shall not be 
permanent; for example, a division A student who does poor work will be 
dropped back and a B or C student who shows ability will be advanced. 
This was done in a few cases last semester when the schedule permitted. 
In the future, the intelligence ratings as well as grades from placement 
tests will be considered in placing students. 

The placement tests themselves are being revised on the basis of this 
year’s answers to eliminate ambiguous statements and questions which 
are too simple or too difficult. It is hoped after several trials and re- 
visions to have a more perfect measure of the entering students’ knowl- 
edge of subject matter. 

When a student is in a section with others of about the same ability 
and knowledge of subject matter, the work for both student and teacher 
is easier and more pleasant. The instructors have been pleased with the 
results of the experiment so far and are anxious to continue the plan. 

Amy I. BLoyE 
Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


Education versus Protection for the Consumer. In the Open 
Forum for January, Mr. Harap makes a protest against what he considers 
an undue emphasis upon the need for the “protection” of the consumer 
and a plea that primary emphasis be placed on the education of the con- 
sumer. The problem involved here is so important that it seems to me 
most unfortunate if any misunderstanding should cloud the issues. 

In the first place, surely we are all agreed upon the importance of 
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educating the consumer. Is there anyone who feels that it is “hopeless 
to try to educate the consumer?” Certainly not the departments of 
home economics, which are vigorously at work in the school and in the 
field “educating” as many as they can reach. 

But is it not true that to make this education most effective certain 
market arrangements and facilities are necessary? Many of the textile 
and clothing experts will testify to the failure of some of their technical 
knowledge to function when they get in the shop or are confronted with 
the mail-order catalogue. At least a part of what Mr. Harap calls a 
demand for “protection” is, I venture to say, what I should call rather a 
demand for those changes in selling technique which will enable the 
intelligent and informed buyer to put her standards for selection quickly 
and accurately into effect. It may even be that in some lines it will be 
found wisest to let the expert “prescribe” for us. But has the increase in 
this practice in the field of medicine decreased “‘health” education, or 
has any one urged that it should? 

The policy of education and the policy of protection are not mutually 
exclusive. Our policy might be education and protection. It seems to 
me, in fact, that there are three factors, not two, in the problem of secur- 
ing more satisfactory buying. There is, as a most essential factor, the 


buyer herself and the problem of increasing her information, intelligence, 
and discrimination. Second, there is the market situation—the machin- 
ery, devices, and arrangements that will facilitate satisfactory buying. 
Then there is the question of possible action by the state in serving and 
“protecting” the buyer, and, incidentally, the seller also. Furthermore, 
the study of the last two problems and the working out of wise policies 
is a part of the education of the consumer. 


HazEL Kyrk, 
University of Chicago. 


Clubs Named for Local People. The home economics club of 
Lubbock, Texas, found in the naming of its club a way to gain the interest 
of the whole community. Since the purpose of home economics educa- 
tion is to help maintain the best type of home and family life as vital 
forces in American society, the club decided to take its name from one 
of the oldest homemakers of the town, whose influence had been felt 
through all the years of its growth. 

Accordingly, at a regular meeting of the club, some of the oldest women 
settlers were invited guests. Any history will tell of the réle which men 
have played in building up a new country, but from the reminiscences of 
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these old homemakers the girls pieced together the story of the part which 
women have played—the inexpressible thrill of coming to the West 
Plains country, the newness, the hardships, and the desperate loneliness, 
almost too great to bear. Mrs. R. C. Burns, for several years the only 
woman in Lubbock, told of her first home there, and of how the food 
supplies consisted chiefly of dried foods, jelly from canyon fruits, and 
wild game from the plains. Someone else spoke of the Burns home as 
a center for good times, a place of hospitality, cheer, and friendship. 
Aunt Mary Green, the fourth woman in the early settlement, told of 
the first Christmas celebration, held in the old blacksmith shop; and 
there were stories of the old square dances, of freight wagons, of cowboys, 
Indians, and wire cutters. 

At a club meeting the following week the girls finally decided to com- 
bine the names of Mrs. Burns and Mrs. Green, and the club was named 
the “Mary-Emma Club.” 

An account of the meeting at which the old settlers talked was pub- 
lished in the local paper, and since then every news item about home 
economics attracts attention and results in interest and comment from 
the whole community. 

The suggestion for naming the club for some local person came from 
Fern Stover, state home economics supervisor of Iowa, and was also used 
successfully at College Springs, Iowa. It has proved a most effective 
way of interesting the community in home economics. 

BLANCHE Barr, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


A Dietary Analysis. An analysis of a family dietary was under- 
taken as a means of testing a commonly used standard by which the 
adequacy of family diets may be judged. Sherman’s! rule for food 
selection—that approximately one-fifth of the expenditure for food 
should be assigned to each of the five groups: milk and its products, 
meats and eggs, fruits and vegetables, cereal foods, and fats and sugars— 
is undoubtedly one of the most understandable ones for use by lay 
persons. The study which is described in brief here endorses Sherman’s 
rule for the most part but also points out certain errors which may arise 
from its application. 

A record was made of all foods purchased and used by a family in 
Lawrence, Kansas, for a period of 7 months from September, 1926, to 

1SHerman, H. C. The Chemistry of Food and Nutrition. Third Edition, revised. 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1926. 
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This family consists of a father, a mother, a 


girl 11 years of age, and two boys 9 and 7 years of age; it thus fits exactly 
into the description of the hypothetical “standard family” frequently 
referred to in economic studies. The expenditure of money upon the 
different food groups was compared with Sherman’s suggested guide. 
Also the nutritive value of the dietary was calculated and compared 
with the estimated needs of the family in order to test the practicability 
of the guide. 


TABLE 1 
Group expenditures for food 
MILK AND | MEATAND | FRUITS AND | BREAD AND SUGARS, 
CHEESE EGGS VEGETABLES CEREALS GROCERIES 
per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 
27.91 18.04 20.87 13.09 20.07 
Average of 224 families........ 10.59 37 .66 15.86 18.29 17.60 
Sherman’s suggested division. ..| 20 or more} 20 or less | 20 more or; 20 or more} 20 or less 
less 


The apportionment of expenditures by this Kansas family to the 5 
food groups is given in table 1 which includes also for comparison 
Sherman’s suggested division of money and likewise his findings for the 
224 American families which he studied a few years ago. 

The habitual daily use by the Kansas family of a quart of milk for 
each child and a pint for each adult set the expenditure for this item 
well above the 20 per cent suggested by Sherman. The money spent 
upon meats and eggs purchased 6.5 pounds of moderately priced cuts 
of meats and 16 eggs per week. A markedly low expenditure for cereal 
foods was due probably to a smaller consumption of bread, 6.5 pounds 
per week, than would be expected. Because of family preference the 
bread used was for the most part white. Sugars and sweets averaged 
almost 10 pounds per week, a high figure which was linked no doubt 
with a high fruit consumption. A surprisingly large share of the ex- 
penditure for the fruit-vegetable group, 12.86 per cent, was for fruits 
and only 8.01 per cent for all vegetables. The quantities used were 
26.9 pounds of fruits per week, 11 pounds of potatoes and only 8.8 
pounds of all other vegetables. 

The average monthly expenditure for food was $54.31 and the cost of 
3000 calories of food as purchased was $0.415. Although no record of 
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waste was made it was probably not so high as 10 per cent which is a 
value frequently assumed to cover this item. 

Estimated allowances of food desirable for the family were calculated 
according to the dietary scale recently proposed by Hawley.? Each 
member of the family happened to be of about average size and occupa- 
tions were considered to be correctly described as “moderately active.” 
The nutritive value of their dietary as purchased is shown in table 2 in 
comparison with their estimated needs. 


TABLE 2 
Nutritive value of the family dietary 


CALORIES | PROTEIN 


grams 


Estimated daily 11,370 | 319 6.31 | 3.25 | 9.0725 
12,940 | 359 7.04 | 5.73 | 0.0567 


It will be seen that, except for that of iron, all food needs were met 
by the diet though not with exceeding generosity. In the opinion of the 
writer the scant use of vegetables and of whole wheat bread probably 
accounted for this deficiency. With the same expenditure of money 
a larger quantity of green, fresh vegetables could have replaced a part 
of the fruit with a consequent improvement in iron and also vitamin 
content. When the lay person trusts to this division of food expendi- 
tures as a guide for the selection of adequate food for the family some 
statement further than that one-fifth of the total money spent should 
go for fruits and vegetables is apparently required. Just what should 
be the proportion within this group cannot be determined by one 
dietary analysis but it is shown that the diet can fall short of estimated 
food needs even though 20 per cent is spent for vegetables and fruits. 

WoopRrvrr, 

University of Kansas. 


*Hawtey, E. Dietary Scales and Standards for Measuring a Family’s Nutritive Needs. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin No. 8. 1927. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Des Moines Meeting. By the time this Journat reaches its 
readers, every home economist who can do so will doubtless have made 
her plans to be in Des Moines, Iowa, from June 25 to 29 for the twenty- 
first annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association. All 
members will have received information regarding hotels, railway fares, 
and motor routes in the April Bulletin, and the detailed preliminary pro- 
gram in the one sent out about the middle of May. Such information 
may be obtained also from the headquarters of the Association, 617 Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C., or from the chairman of the committee on 
local arrangements, Miss Regina Friant, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Towa. 

At Des Moines an information desk will be found in the lobby of the 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Association headquarters, along with those for 
registration, railway certification, and the other usual transactions. 

In previous years the program of the annual meeting has been printed 
in full in the JouRNAL, but since it now appears in the Bulletin and since 
the JouRNAL is hard pressed to find space for material not elsewhere 
available, a few comments on its “‘high spots”’ will be substituted for it in 
this issue. 

The program of the extension conference to be held June 23 and 25 
and that of the conference of home economics teachers and supervisors on 
June 25, both at the Fort Des Moines Hotel, are included in the May 
Bulletin and will appear in the final program of the Association distrib- 
uted at Des Moines. ° 


The Des Moines Program. The experienced attendant at annual 
meetings thinks of the various sessions in three or four groups: the busi- 
ness sessions of the Association and of the council, the general sessions of 
the Association, the sessions of the separate sections, and, as an agreeable 
and often very profitable side-issue, the luncheons, dinners, and teas for 
special groups. In addition there are excursions, some professional, 
some just for fun, with occasionally one forming an integral part of the 
program. All of these are provided for at Des Moines. 

Business sessions. Business sessions in some professional associations 
are considered tedious affairs which no one attends but officers and mem- 
417 
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bers who are either suffering from hypertrophied conscience or bringing 
axes to grind. Not so in the American Home Economics Association. 
We are fortunate in having learned somewhat how to combine fairly wide 
participation in the special activities of the Association with a fairly 
permanent central organization, so that the reports of officers, sections, 
and committees concern things in which many members are individually 
interested. Moreover, we have the tradition of free but pertinent dis- 
cussion from the floor and are accustomed to seeing business proceed 
with both liveliness and system. This rather exceptionally widespread 
(and one is tempted to add exceptionally intelligent!) interest on the part 
of the general membership is stimulated by a rather unusual custom— 
that of encouraging members to join in the discussions at the council 
meeting, though of course only councillors are allowed to vote there. It 
often happens that our business sessions are crowded and that there may 
be as many persons at a council meeting as at a meeting of the full Asso- 
ciation. Thus it is likely that all members at Des Moines will be on hand 
for the business sessions on the forenoons of Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. 

Business of special importance which will come up at Des Moines in- 
cludes the reports of two committees concerned with matters of funda- 
mental significance. One deals with financial policies and will probably 
recommend a long-time plan for developing Association interests. The 
other, on the organization and interrelations of sections, has been trying 
to discover some more logical and workable arrangement for our various 
groups of interests than the somewhat haphazard one which has ‘“‘just 
growed” with the Association and which is generally considered unsatis- 
factory. One of the disadvantages is that some of the present sections 
are primarily concerned with subject matter, such as food and nutrition 
or textiles, while others, such as extension or home economics in business, 
deal primarily with some special application of several kinds of subject 
matter—a situation which naturally leads to not a little confusion. More- 
over, not all special interests are now provided for—for example, those of 
one of the most numerous and important of our groups, the teachers and 
supervisors of home economics in the public school systems. 

General sessions. The present multiplicity and overlapping of our 
numerous sections introduces many difficulties into the arrangements for 
the program of an annual meeting. The philosophy of our general and 
section sessions seems to be that the former shall stimulate us to think in 
terms of home economics as a whole and of its relations to the rest of the 
world, and the latter in the terms of the special branch with which we 
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happen to be individually most concerned. Unfortunately the number 
of hours in.a day has not increased to match the number of our sections, 
and it has become more and more difficult to devise a schedule satisfac- 
tory to all. Two compromises have therefore been evolved—one affect- 
ing a general session, and the other affecting the sessions of sections. 

The annual progress meeting which opens the program of general 
sessions on Tuesday afternoon is an attempt to give everybody a birds- 
eye view of the year’s developments in the whole of home economics, 
each section providing a speaker who in ten short minutes will do what 
she can to tell the outsiders what has happened in her particular field. 
It is no easy task that these ten representatives have had given them, 
and it is not made pleasanter by the knowledge that an impartial time- 
keeper will drop her gavel relentlessly when those few minutes are gone! 
On the other hand, it is a tremendous challenge to their skill in choice of 
facts and ability to say much in little, and their audience will know 
how to appreciate the difficulties which they surmount. Moreover, the 
printed collection of the talks should make a valuable summary of the 
year’s advance. 

As regards our relations with the rest of the world, we wish to have our 
annual meetings help to promote better mutual acquaintance, and the 
general sessions on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings and the banquet 
on Thursday evening have all been planned with this in view. On Tues- 
day evening we invite the public to hear the greetings to be given us by 
representatives of our hostess state and city and will ourselves speak to 
them through our president, whose address will tell them something of 
what we believe home economics to be. At the Wednesday evening meet- 
ing we shall have the privilege of listening to Judge Florence Allen of 
Columbus, Ohio, who will speak on “Significant factors of home life as 
revealed through the courts,’’ and we have the pleasure of inviting the 
public to share this opportunity to hear one of the most distinguished 
women of the country tell what her experience on the bench has shown as 
to the strength and weakness of American homes. 

The annual banquet on Thursday evening is in a sense a general 
session of the Association and will be the occasion for introducing the 
international aspects of home economics. Aside from that bare fact, 
profound secrecy prevails as to the arrangements, but the rumor is that 
the occasion will not be oppressively solemn. 

Section meetings. Three periods are assigned for the sessions of sec- 
tions—Wednesday afternoon, Thursday morning, and Thursday after- 
noon. Each section will have a business session and at least one program 
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meeting by itself. Practically every section will devote at least one 
period to a joint meeting with one or more sister sections—the com- 
promise referred to in connection with the overlapping of section interests. 
Thus on Wednesday afternoon four sections will meet together with Neale 
Knowles as chairman and “Family relationships” as topic—the Extension, 
Education, Homemakers, and Economic and Social Problems Sections. 
(Incidentally we hope the committee on organization will at least suggest 
a better name for the last, our youngest section!) On Thursday morning 
the institution managers and the home economists in business will come 
together. So also will the members of the sections on Food and Nutri- 
tion, Education, and Economic and Social Problems, this group to discuss 
economics courses for home economics students under the leadership of 
Hazel Kyrk. A third joint meeting on Thursday morning will be that of 
the Textile and Homemakers Sections; at this the subject will be textile 
conservation and the speakers will give the points of view of consumers, 
manufacturers, and cleaners, and will include representatives from 
national trade organizations. Thursday afternoon is given over to busi- 
ness sessions of sections, save in the case of Home Economics in Business 
and Homemakers, who have shifted their schedules in order to meet 
together then to consider household equipment under the lead of 
Katherine Fisher. 

Trip to Ames. After its business meeting Friday morning the Associa- 
tion will adjourn to Iowa State College at Ames, thirty miles off, where the 
Home Economics Division is arranging for a profitable and pleasant after- 
noon and a dinner on the campus—a fitting close for what promises to be a 
meeting significant in the history of the Association. 


Iowa’s Old Capitol. This month’s frontispiece seems especially ap- 
propriate for the issue preceding the Des Moines meeting not only because 
the building it depicts is exceptionally attractive in itself but also because 
this building epitomizes, more than anything else in the State, the early 
history of Iowa and, for the seventy odd years since the capital of the 
state was moved to Des Moines, has been the centre of the University of 
Iowa. 

Iowa territory was officially organized on July 4, 1838, just one week 
less than ninety years before the home economists will be in session at the 
present capital city. Treaties made a few years earlier had allowed the 
United States to extend its domain over the border lands of the stream 
which the Indians called Iowa and which gave its name to the new terri- 
tory. It is pleasant to know that relations remained friendly between the 
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whites and Sacs and Fox Indians whose lands they took over, and that 
Chief Powesheik could speak of the enforced migration of his people with- 
out resentment, as is shown by the records of the celebration of territorial 
recognition: 


Soon I shall go to a new home and you will plant corn where my dead sleep. 
Our towns, the paths we have made, and the flowers we love will soon be yours. 
I have moved many times and have seen the white man put his feet in the 
tracks of the Indian and make the earth into fields and gardens. I know that 
I must go away and you will be so glad when I am gone that you will soon 
forget that the meat and the lodge-fire of the Indian have been forever free to 
the stranger and at all times he has asked for what he has fought for, the right 
to be free. 


Among the first acts of the territorial legislature were the appointment 
of commissioners to locate the seat of territorial government in Johnson 
County and a decree that its name should be Iowa City. They chosea 
hill on the east bank of the Iowa River, overlooking a country which to 
the Indian, at least, seemed Iowa at its best. Its streams, woodlands, and 
open prairie gave him, within a compact area, protection from his enemies 
and food in abundance. There were deer and wild turkeys in the timber, 
prairie chickens in the open country, beavers building their dams and 
huts along the smaller streams. When, a few months later, the first 
stakes were driven for the new capitol the view included no sign of the 
_ white man’s settlement; a few scattering claims are said to have been 

made in the vicinity but no cultivation or improvement had been started 
within sight of the hill itself. 

A picturesque and fortunate chance seems to account for the structural 
beauty of this building in the wilderness. According to an account pre- 
pared by the University of Iowa, there was working among the Indians of 
eastern Iowa at this period an Italian Dominican priest, Father Samuel 
Charles Mazzuchelli, who was a student of classic architecture. Several 
settlements in the territories of Wisconsin and Iowa owe their church 
designs to him, and the records show that he offered his church in Burling- 
ton for the use of the territorial Senate in the fall of 1838. Although 
another name appeared later as that of supervising architect, it is evident 
that the original plans for the Capitol were his. He seems also to have 
been influential in planning the new city and the wide avenues which give 
the dignified vistas east and west of the Capitol. 

The building is of local stone, so massive that the quarrying and con- 
struction seem a colossal undertaking for pioneer builders. The archi- 
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tecture is Doric, with the walls of both fronts ornamented with pilasters 
and beautiful porticos and the whole surmounted by a cupola whose 
columns are especially lovely. Inside there is great beauty of proportion 
and restrained, appropriate ornament. The two features which arouse 
the most admiration are the chamber which is now the president’s room 
and the famous hanging staircase. Over this, and the interior in general, 
R. H. L. of the Chicago Tribune recently waxed eloquent: 


There’s a staircase that just naturally swings right out into the air and spirals 
around to the floors above without resting on anything at all. It very likely 
is supported by something, but busy feet have been tramping up and down 
those winding stairs now for almost a hundred years and it never lost a pas- 
senger. And then you must go into the old legislative chambers and see the 
great swinging chandeliers with their hundreds of crystal glass pendants. And 
look at the woodwork and take in the exquisite proportions of the rooms and 
the windows. Mind your step, because architects from all over the country 
are dropping in every day to study Old Capitol, and they go crawling around 
all over the place on their hands and knees taking measurements and purring 
with joy at the beauty they have discovered. It’s a beautiful thing, Old 
Capitol. 


Small wonder that the state University, literally “heir to the glory of 
pioneer days” cherishes Old Capitol as the central point of its rapidly 
developing campus and builds the latter to harmonize with it. That 
there is appreciation of more than the material heritage is suggested by 
the opening lines of the song: 


O, Iowa, calm and secure on thy hill, 
Looking down on the river below, 

With a dignity born of the dominant will 
Of the men that have lived long ago. 


The State University of Iowa. Aside from its setting and more 
general features, the State University of Iowa has several points of special 
interest to home economists. In the first place it is one of the few insti- 
tutions which has a home economics department in its college of liberal 
arts, and the work which Frances Zuill and her associates are doing to 
adapt the subject to the demands of such a curriculum has therefore un- 
usual significance. 

The department of nutrition in the College of Medicine, which was or- 
ganized by Ruth Wheeler some seven or eight years ago and of which Dr. 
Kate Daum is now the head, was another innovation in the home eco- 
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nomics world—the first case in which a medical school placed a depart- 
ment devoted to nutrition on a par with its other academic departments. 
JOURNAL readers will remember the description which Dr. Wheeler gave 
of it in the issue of July, 1924. 

Another important piece of work in nutrition is that with children 
which Dr. Amy L. Daniels has been carrying on for the last ten years. It 
was originally connected with the department of pediatrics in the College 
of Medicine, but is now also closely affiliated with the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station. 

The Station itself is perhaps the part of the University best known to 
home economists. The name of the director, Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, has 
been an honored one in the field of child care and development since that 
subject first came into prominence ten or a dozen years ago. How im- 
portant a part the Station has played and is playing in the rapidly grow- 
ing movement was shown in the brief description contributed by Dr. 
Baldwin in the April Journar. An editorial in the March issue an- 
nounced the Institute on Parental Education which is to be held at the 
Station June 20 to 22, and which many home economists will probably 
attend on their way to Des Moines. 


The Ellen H. Richards Fund. Miss Marlatt’s statement in the May 
Bulletin as to how the money has been coming in for the Ellen H. Richards 
Memorial Fellowship Fund is both encouraging and stimulating—encour- 
aging because it reports eight state home economics associations as hav- 
ing gone over the top with their quotas by the middle of March, and 
stimulating because the rest must feel that the Association expects to 
see them do likewise before the annual meeting or “know the reason 
why.” When the trustees make their final report it will be entertaining 
to hear the diverse and ingenious means by which the scarce or reluctant 
dollars have been lined in, and if, as we all hope, that report is made this 
month at Des Moines, it will give a glow of satisfaction to us all to know 
that this long-deserved tribute to Mrs. Richards is completed. It seems 
especially fitting to have this happen before 1928 is over, because the turn 
of the year brings the twentieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Association which owes so much to her and whose growth testifies to the 
practical wisdom as well as to the idealism of her vision of what home 
economics might become. 

The lists of scholarships and fellowships open to home economics stu- 
dents which appear in the May and June JourNats would have rejoiced 
Mrs. Richards. It adds to our satisfaction to see them headed by the 
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Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fellowship. Our rejoicing will remain tem- 
pered with anxiety, however, until we know that the whole of the $25,000 
is safely in the Association treasury. Let all fall to and make sure that 
the last penny is there by June 26. 


Bulletin on Child Development and Parental Education in 
Home Economics. The American Home Economics Association feels 
satisfaction in announcing that it has ready for distribution the first 
publication resulting from the grant made for the study of child develop- 
ment and parental education in relation to home economics. This is a 
100 page bulletin entitled “Child Development and Parental Education 
in Home Economics Departments: a survey in schools and colleges.” 

The bulletin is made up of eight sections. The first two are devoted to 
an historical introduction and a description of how the survey was made, 
with the methods used for gathering and interpreting materials and 
data. Then follow sections on day schools, part-time schools, work 
with adults, college residence courses, college extension work, and finally 
one which considers needs as expressed by workers in the field. This 
last gives suggestions as to content, projects, methods of recruiting 
classes, and other practical points, taken from literature sent in. 

The preparation of the Bulletin was made possible by the generous 
response of the state and city supervisors and heads of home economics 
departments in college residence and extension departments, who returned 
638 questionnaires and sent in 193 pieces of literature. The question- 
naires cover such points as number of schools with enrollment; name of 
courses; preparation; aim or purpose; topics included; ways in which con- 
tact with children is provided; special training of the teachers; cooperating 
agencies; special projects undertaken; and needs in the field. The re- 
turns show that 48 states, Hawaii, and Porto Rico include child care in 
their state courses and that 71 cities varying in size from a town of 130 
to a city of over two million reported that child care is offered in the city 
schools. These reports show that child care is included in programs for 
day schools, part-time schools, and in adult courses for women. They 
also show that the work is offered in grades 5 to 12 with the greatest 
number in grades 8 to 12. The supervisors who reported work empha- 
sized the importance of contact with children, and it is striking that 
teachers of both day and part-time classes give this opportunity to their 
students in many interesting ways; eight report opportunity for their 
students to observe in nursery schools. The majority of the supervisors 
name the agencies with which they are cooperating. Among those most 
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frequently mentioned are the school nurse and doctor, and teachers in 
other departments, particularly the kindergarten and elementary teachers. 

The reports show that a few fathers are reached through the parental 
education although in the main “parent classes’’ still mean classes for 
mothers. 

The college returns show that 41 of the land-grant colleges offer such 
courses, and that 53 other colleges offering four-year courses in home eco- 
nomics include child care in their curricula; 17 teachers colleges and 
normal schools also offer work. There are in all 22 nursery schools with 
which the home economics students taking child care courses have a 
chance for contact. 

The extension programs in child care are not yet so well developed, 
although 27 colleges reported programs, in 12 of which the work is or- 
ganized as a part of the Smith-Lever extension work, while in 13 it is 
offered as a part of the university extension. 

The bulletin, which bears the imprint of the American Home Economics 
Association, was prepared by Anna E. Richardson, field worker in child 
development and parental education, with the assistance of Mrs. Mabel 
L. Miller, a fellow in parental education at the Merrill-Palmer School. 
It well summarizes the part which home economics has in this nation- 
wide movement and will be found of value to every teacher of home 
economics and particularly to administrators, members of teacher- 
training staffs and students in training, as well as to members of other 
agencies and organizations at work in this field. 

The Bulletin is for sale at 50 cents a copy. Orders, which should be 
accompanied by money, should be addressed to the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, 101 East 20th Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


National Country Life Association. Home economists interested 
in problems of country life are gratified to know that the eleventh annual 
conference called by the American Country Life Association is to be held 
at the University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, June 19, 20, and 21—dates which allow them to attend it and 
still reach Des Moines in time for the conference of extension workers on 
Saturday and Monday, June 23 and 25. 

The general topic of the Urbana conference is “‘Urban-rural relations.” 
According to the preliminary program in the April number of Rural 
America, the problems of the family will be discussed at several section 
meetings, each in charge of some one of various standing committees 
which are concerned with different aspects of the subject. Home econo- 
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mists on the program include Lita Bane and Hazel Kyrk. There will be 
special dinner meetings for various groups of extension workers and a 
pageant entitled “From saddle bags to express trains.” Full informa- 
tion may be obtained from the American Country Life Association, 1849 
Grand Central Terminal Building, New York City. 


Cooperation with National Association of Dyers and Cleaners. 
During the past year, the National Association of Dyers and Cleaners 
has completed a model cleaning plant and research laboratories at Silver 
Spring, Maryland, a suburb of Washington. In connection with this 
venture the Association has organized an Institute with a succession of 
eight-week courses of instruction for members or their employees. The 
only person outside the industry who thus far has been permitted to 
attend these courses is Pauline Beery Mack of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, chairman of the Textile Section of the American Home Economics 
Association. Mrs. Mack was sent to the first Institute as a student of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Dyers and Cleaners. We are glad to report, 
however, that Mr. F. A. Weller, president of the Association, has an- 
nounced that hereafter any member of the staff of a state college or uni- 
versity who can secure the sponsorship of the State Association of Dyers 
and Cleaners in the state in which the college or university is located may 
not only attend one of the eight-week courses at the Institute, but also 
will be exempted from the usual fees. Mr. Weller is expected to be a 
speaker at the joint meeting of the Textile and Homemakers Sections at 
Des Moines. 


Textile Section Fellowship. As was announced in the April 
Bulletin the Textile Section is in the midst of a campaign to raise funds for 
continuing the fellowship which it has granted during the last two years 
for research connected with textile standardization. A similar campaign 
was held three years ago, at which time sufficient money was raised to 
maintain the fellowship for the past two years. 

The holder of the fellowship for the years 1926-27 and 1927-28 has 
been Margaret Furry, who is working under the direction of Dr. Rachel 
Edgar at Iowa State College. Miss Furry has just completed the study 
of wide cotton sheetings, the report of which appears on pages 429 to 442. 
She is now taking up a silk weighting problem. 

Inasmuch as the work of the standardization committee is attracting 
widespread notice among textile manufacturers, the section is making 
every effort to finance the fellowship for next year. Any one interested 
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in the cause of textile standardization may send a subscription of $1.00 
or more to Miss Eda Jacobsen, Department of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


Pictures for Schools. In Great Britain there has apparently been 
a reaction against what Sir Michael Sadler calls “the litter which hangs 
on the walls of many schools,” and a committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion has been considering “what general principles should guide the 
selection of pictures for elementary schools.’’ Their report, while not 
adopted as representing the opinion of the Board, was nevertheless con- 
sidered of sufficient value to justify publication and is attracting not a 
little notice among school officials. Although in some details it concerns 
peculiarly British conditions it is of decided general interest. For ex- 
ample, regarding the value of pictures in a school it says: 


Pictures may be of value for the decoration of the walls of a school; pictures 
may be a valuable adjunct to the formal work of the classroom; but both 
decoration and instruction can be carried out without their assistance. The 
case for providing pictures in schools rests ultimately on their importance in 
connection with aesthetic training. Aesthetic training cannot be carried on 
unless children live in contact with beautiful things. And without aesthetic 
training one of the three desires of the spirit—to do what is right for the sake 
of doing what is right, to know the truth for the sake of knowing the truth, 
to desire beauty for the sake of beauty—is left unsatisfied. 


The desirable features of pictures intended for aesthetic training and 
decoration and for direct instruction are not considered entirely the 
same. Those used for the former purpose should be good in design and 
technique, their subjects should be attractive to children and easily 
understood, and they should not include “pictures whose excellence 
depends solely on technical qualities which are too far beyond the 
child’s grasp.”’ It is also pointed out that the picture which trains the 
taste is the one that is decorative on the wall. Pictures, old or new, 
which are generally recognized as masterpieces are recommended in 
preference to those produced especially for school use. And since 
schools must depend on reproductions, care must be taken to obtain 
adequate and good ones; nor should the matter of suitable framing be 
overlooked. 

Pictures intended for direct instruction should “be suited to their 
special purpose; present an accurate, vivid, and convincing picture of the 
features under consideration, not be overloaded with unessential detail.” 
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When used for class demonstration they should be on a scale large 
enough to be easily visible to all, and when used by groups or individuals 
they should give some indication of the points which they are designed 
to illustrate and of the scale of the drawing. It is further recommended 
that pictures used as aids in instruction be classified and kept in port- 
folios, not hung permanently on the wall. 

The final recommendation is that since few teachers are qualified to 
do more than point out the obvious features of a picture, they should 
encourage the children to look and discuss the pictures rather than 
attempt to teach “‘appreciation.’””’ The important thing is to ensure 
that the children not only have “ample opportunity to look at a great 
many pictures, but they look at the best that can be chosen.” 


Dedication of the Ellen H. Richards Memorial Tablet. Exer- 
cises in connection with the dedication of the Ellen H. Richards 
Memorial Tablet will be held at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology on Tuesday, June 5, at 4:30. Frances Stern will present Dr. 
Augustus H. Gill of the Institute of Technology as chairman of the 
exercises, James P. Monroe will present the bas relief, and Professor 
Prescott will receive it. Professor Richards will unveil the tablet, 
and Dr. Blood and Mr. Nickerson will speak. A cordial invitation 
to attend the exercises is extended to all who are interested. 


Dr. Bird T. Baldwin. Since the paragraphs on the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa were sent to the printer, news has come of the 
sudden death of Dr. Baldwin on May 12, after a brief illness. 
The loss to the child study movement is hard to estimate. It will 
be felt with special keenness at Des Moines where home economists 
were anticipating the stimulus of his presence. 


RESEARCH 
AN ANALYSIS OF WIDE COTTON SHEETINGS 


MARGARET FURRY with RACHEL EDGAR 
Department of Chemistry, Iowa State College 


A practical wearing test of wide cotton sheetings was begun by the 
standardization committee of the American Home Economics Association 
in 1922, the purpose being to study the relative efficiency for the money 
expended of medium and high-grade sheetings under similar conditions 
of use, care, and laundering and also to study the wearing period of 
different grades of sheeting under various conditions of use and launder- 
ing. The original plan was to secure the cooperation of various schools, 
hospitals, and hotels in providing sheetings subjected to wear under the 
desired conditions and to have the United States Bureau of Standards 
analyze the new and the used sheetings for breaking strength. Because 
of the fact that the number of sheets employed in the wearing test was 
insufficient to warrant general conclusions, the Bureau of Standards did 
not make the analyses. 

Since the fellowship granted by the Textile Section of the American 
Home Economics Association in 1926-27 was given on the understanding 
that the investigation made under it shou!d deal with a problem related 
to the standardization of fabrics, and since the American Home Econom- 
ics Association had shown an interest in the standardization of sheetings, 
it seemed appropriate that Margaret Furry, the holder of that fellowship, 
should undertake the analysis of different brands of wide cotton sheetings. 
The present paper gives a summarized report of the results of her work at 
Iowa State College. 

Materials. These included 130 brands of wide cotton sheetings, 12 
unbleached and 118 bleached. A few other fabrics were also included 
for comparison: two unbleached cotton shirtings, two bleached cotton 
shirtings, one unbleached ramie shirting, one napped cotton blanket, 
one bleached wide linen sheeting, a dyed cotton sheet, a celanese fabric, 
a viscose fabric, a silk sheet, and a wool blanket. 

Sixty-two of the 130 brands of wide cotton sheetings analyzed were 
obtained in the form of sheets with brand names as follows: 
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Alexander Harvard 

American Home Ideal 

Arrow Lady Pepperell 

Atlas Launderite 

A and S Special Lockwood Co. 

Bancroft Mandelbaum’s Special 

Bar None Marie Antoinette 

Beaux Arts Marlin 

Beechwood Mayflower 

Commodore Melrose 

Cooleemee Merco 

Cortland Mohawk 

EI-Es-A Nation-Wide 

Empire Naumkeag Fine 

Equality New Cott 

Erwin Penco 

Excelsior Pequot 

Fairmount Pilgrim 

Fairtex Poppy 

Foxcraft Premium 

Fruit of the Loom Pride of Brooklyn 
The other 68 wide cotton sheetings were of the following brands: 

American Beauty Foxworthy 

Anchor Guest Chamber 

Aurora Homecraft 

Avona Indian Head (Linen 

Betsey Ross Finish) 

Ferwick Indian Head (Perman- 

Blue Aurora ent Finish) 

Blue Diamond Iron Clad 

Bridal Jahson 

Cannon Kraft Kloth 

Cast Iron Lockwood 

Colonial Longwear 

Cottage P. P. Lyman Pacific 

Dallas Merlin 

Dan River Morotock 

Druid Naumkeag Twill 

Durmount New Bedford 

Elefco Nova 

Everlast Oakwood 

Fort Bragg Pacific 

Fort Mill Page 


Reliance 
Rib-On 
Seaview 
Shamrock 
Sleepy Hollow 
Sterling 
Thoro Wear 
Thrift Quality 
Tribute 

Utica 

Value 

Varsity 
Verigood 
Waldorf 
Wamsutta 
Wearwell 
White Star 
Wizard 
XLCR 


Patrician 
Peerless 

Pelzer 

Pelzer C. B. 
Pepperell 
Pullman 
Puritas 

Queen Esther 
Queen of the Home 
Quimarco 
Ranger 
Rhodessa 
Saxon 

Soft Spun 
Southern Pride 
Thomaston 
Tomahawk 
Treasure Chest 
Triumph 
Truth 

Wonder Value 
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Among these sheetings there are 59 mill brands, 31 department store 
brands, 21 wholesale house brands, 7 mail order house brands, and 3 
chain store brands. 

Tests. The sheetings were analyzed for weight; thickness; thread 
count; percentage gloss; yarn count and diameter; yarn twist; yarn 
crimp; length and diameter of fiber; linear shrinkage of fabric; breaking 
strength and elasticity of new, wet, and laundered fabrics; bursting 
strength of new, wet, and laundered fabrics; water extract; inorganic 
content; and detection of mercerization. 

Methods. The width of a fabric was determined by laying the fabric 
without tension on a flat surface and measuring, by means of a calibrated 
yard stick with an accuracy of one-sixteenth inch, the distance from 
edge to edge perpendicular to the length (1). The average of 5 measure- 
ments was taken as the width in inches. ‘Two test specimens, 4 inches in 
length and of the full width of the fabric, were cut from different parts of 
the fabric, conditioned, and weighed. ‘The average of these two weights 
was taken as the basis of calculation for the weight in ounces per square 
yard of fabric (2). 

The average thickness in inches of a fabric was determined from 10 
measurements taken at different parts of the fabric (exclusive of fabric 
within 6 inches of the selvage) by means of an automatic micrometer 
which exerted constant pressure on a circle of fabric 3 inch in diameter (3). 

The number of warp yarns per inch was counted in 5 parts (6 inches 
apart) of the fabric with the Lowinson thread counter. No reading was 
taken within 8 inches of the selvage. The average was taken as the 
number of warp yarns per inch of fabric. The number of filling yarns 
per inch of fabric was determined in the same manner (1). 

Percentage gloss was determined by the Ingersoll glarimeter from the 
average of three readings from each surface of the fabric (4). 

Two 10-yard lengths of the warp yarn of a fabric were conditioned and 
weighed. The average of these two weights was used as a basis of cal- 
culation for the warp yarn count. The filling yarn count was deter- 
mined in the same manner. The yarn count for cotton and ramie was 
expressed in hanks (one hank is 840 yards) per pound; for silk in yards 
per pound; for rayon in deniers (one denier is the weight in grams of 
9000 meters); for woolen in runs (one run is 1600 yards) per pound; 
and for linen in cuts (300 yards). (5, 6). 


The yarn diameter (7) was calculated according to the formulas: 


For cotton and linen yarns: yarn diameter in inches = 1.0753 (yards of yarn 
per pound)’. 
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For woolen yarns: yarn diameter in inches = 1.1905 (yards of yarn per 
pound) 

For ramie, rayon, and silk: yarn diameter in inches = (yards of yarn per 
pound) 


Ten determinations of the number of twists per 2-inch length of yarn 
were made with the Precision twist counter. The direction of the twist, 
the average number of twists per inch of yarn, and the regularity of the 
twist were determined for both warp and filling yarns (8). 

Warp yarns were selected for the determination of the crimp ratio by 
marking parallel lines 6 inches apart across the warp yarns in the fabric. 
Four of these warp yarns (allowing two or more inches beyond the mark 
at each end of the yarns) were ravelled from the fabric. Each individual 
yarn was straightened by a weight in grams equal to 156 divided by the 
yarn count calculated as hanks per pound. The distance between the 
original marks on the yarn was then measured and the crimp calculated 
as the ratio between the average final length of the yarns and the average 
original length of the yarns in the fabric. The determination was re- 
peated for the filling yarns (3). 

Cotton, linen, ramie, and wool were identified microscopically. The 
silk gave a positive Millon’s test and no test for sulfur. Celanese was 
identified by its solubility in acetone. Viscose was identified by the 
Schreiber and Hamm test (9). 

The length of fiber was determined by measuring 10 individual fibers of 
a yarn and taking the average length in inches. 

The diameter of a fiber was measured with a calibrated eye-piece 
micrometer attachment on a microscope. The diameters of 10 individ- 
ual fibers from warp yarns were measured and the average taken as the 
fiber diameter in inches. The diameters of fibers from filling yarns were 
measured in the same manner. 

In determining shrinkage, yarns were drawn in the new fabric out- 
lining a rectangle 8 inches in the warp direction and 6 inches in the filling 
direction. This rectangle was measured again after the laundering of 
the fabric, and the shrinkage was calculated as percentage change in 
length and percentage change in width. 

Breaking strength was determined by means of the Scott universal 
tester on new, wet (soaked in distilled water for 5 minutes and drained), 
and laundered fabrics according to the 1 x 1 x 3-inch grab method (1). 
Sample of the fabric 6 inches long and 4 inches wide (10 in the warp direc- 
tion and 10 in the filling direction) were cut for each test and the dry 
samples were conditioned. No specimens were taken within 8 inches of 
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the selvage. The testing machine jaws (the back jaw measuring 2 
inches and the front jaw 1 inch) were clamped 3 inches apart in the 
6 x 4 inch fabric specimen, making sure that both sets of jaws held the 
same yarns in the direction of strain. The specimen was strained to the 
breaking point, the pulling jaws regulated at a speed of 12 inches per 
minute. The breaking strength and the elongation of each specimen 
at the breaking load were read from the autographic recorder. The 
percentage elongation of the fabric at the breaking load was calculated 
as the elasticity of the fabric. The strength-weight factor (10) was 
calculated for the new fabric as follows: 

Warp breaking strength + filling breaking strength 

Fabric weight in ounces per square yard 


Strength-weight factor = 


The bursting strengths in pounds per square inch (Mullen test value) 
of the new, wet (soaked in distilled water 5 minutes and drained), and 
laundered fabrics were determined, after conditioning the dry fabrics, by 
means of the Mullen tester. The bursting strength was taken as the 
average of 5 determinations on each surface of the fabric. The index 
value (11) was calculated for new fabrics as follows: 

Bursting strength in pounds per square inch 

Fabric weight in ounces per square yard 


The abrasion resistance of laundered fabrics was determined with the 
Wyzenbeek abrasion machine (12). Three samples (10 x 1.875 inches) 
of fabric in the warp direction were simulatneously given 3000 double 
rubs at constant pressure and tension and at the rate of 91 double rubs 
per minute against a cotton canvas surface (0.111 inches thick, 17.84 
ounces per square yard, 45.3 warp yarns per inch of yarn count 4.2 and 
29.3 filling yarns per inch of yarn count 2.2) which was renewed every 
1000 double rubs. Samples of fabric in the filling direction were treated 
in the same manner. After conditioning, breaking strength of the laun- 
dered and abraded ‘fabrics was determined (in the direction of abrasion) 
according to the strip method (1). Abrasion resistance was expressed 
by the changed appearance, thickness, and breaking strength after 
abrasion as compared with the laundered fabric. 

Two samples of about 49 square inches of fabric were each conditioned, 
weighed, boiled one hour in 500 c.c. distilled water, dried, conditioned, 
and again weighed. The average loss in weight was calculated as the 
percentage of water-soluble finishing materials. The two water extract 
determinations made on each fabric varied less than 0.3 per cent from the 


Index Value = 


average. 
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BREAKING STRENGTH OF FABRIC 
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plain 
plain 
plain 
plain 
plain 
plain 
} twill 
crepe 


TABLE 1—Continued 


& 


Unbleached cotton shirting.... 
Bleached cotton shirting 

Cotton blanket 

Linen sheeting 

Ramie fabric....... 

Celanese fabric 

Viscose fabric 

sheet 
Wool blanket 


TABLE 1—Continued 
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The water extract from the above determination was concentrated to 
about 55 c. c., cooled and tested for the presence of starch, reducing 
substances, dextrin, gelatin, calcium, magnesium, zinc, chlorides and 
sulfates. 

Forty-nine square inches of fabric (not including selvage and ranging 
in weight from 3.5 g. to 5.5 g.) were conditioned, weighed, and ashed! 
to constant weight at a dull red heat in an electric furnace. The average 
of two determinations checking within 0.3 per cent was taken as the 
inorganic content of thefabric. 

Tests for mercerization were made on cotton fabrics previously boiled 
in water until free of finishing materials. Lange’s iodine zinc chloride 
method was used (6). Seven sheetings showed slight mercerization. 

The only dyed fabrics analyzed were the pink cotton sheet, the pink 
viscose fabric, and the blue silk sheet. The colors of these fabrics were 
fast neither to light nor laundering. The fastness to light of the dyed 
fabrics was tested by exposure to the violet carbon arc light of the 
Fadeometer for 40 hours. Fastness to laundering of the dyed fabrics 
was determined according to A. A. T. C. C. methods (13). 

All the sheetings were laundered at the same time by the college laundry 
(14). 

The conditioning room was maintained within a temperature range of 
68° to 72°F. and at a relative humidity of from 63 to 67 per cent (Hygro- 
deik, calibrated by the chemical method). (15.) 

Analyses of fabrics. The results of the analyses appear in table 1. 
The wide cotton sheetings are there grouped according to the Bureau of 
Standards classification (16, 17) as to weight. Sheetings 27, 6, 4, 38, 1, 
64, and 37 are all well-known brands. Sheeting 123 is an example of a 
heavily loaded sheeting. 

Discussion. Table 2 gives average results of certain analyses made 
with unbleached and bleached wide cotton sheetings and includes for 
comparison the minimum specifications of the United States Bureau of 
Standards (16, 17). 

Several different brands of sheeting appeared almost the same on analy- 
sis showing no greater differences than specimens of the same brand 
purchased at different times.” 

1 The ash determinations were made in the laboratory of the Department of Chemistry, 


Iowa State College, by Frances Jones. 

2 Sheetings 4, 7, and 37 are of the same brands respectively as sheetings B, C, and D referred 
to in “The Deterioration of Five Wide Cotton Sheetings Due to Laundering” by Griffith and 
Edgar, J. Home Econ. 20, 112 (1928). Opportunity is taken here to state that the fiber 
diameters in that article should all be corrected by the factor, 0.67. 
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The percentage gloss of the fabric, a measure of the reflected light," was 
a measure of the flatness of the fabric surface rather than a measure of 
fiber gloss. 

Many of the yarn counts were low for the finished fabric yarn, because 
of the loss of loading substances upon ravelling. 

It was impossible to determine accurately the length of some of the 
cotton fibers owing to the difficulty of separating individual fibers of 
heavily sized yarns. 

The determinations of thickness and breaking strength change (in 


TABLE 2 
Average results of analyses of wide cotton sheetings of different types, together with minimum 
specifications of United States Bureau of Standards 


WEIcHT peg | “CMBE® OF YARNS PER INCH | INCH GRAB 
SQUARE YARD 
Warp Filling Warp Filling 
3 n 
33 38 33 
< < </a < < 
ounces | ounces pounds | pounds| pounds) pounds 
Unbleached 
Light weight........ 3 | 3.26 58.0 54.1 45 30 
Medium weight.....} 5 | 4.25) 3.9 | 60.0) 60.0) 57.9) 61.0) 53} 55 | 46] 50 
Heavy weight....... 4 | 5.00) 4.6 | 64.0) 65.0) 65.1) 66.0) 61] 65] 65) 65 
Light weight........ 19 | 3.57 83.9 64.7 48 42 
Medium weight.....| 50 | 4.07) 3.8 | 67.9) 64.0) 59.0) 57.0) 51 | 55 | 44] 45 
Heavy weight....... 49 | 4.73) 4.3 | 74.3) 69.0) 64.4] 62.0) 57] 65] 60] 60 


the direction of abrasion) were quite unsatisfactory as measures of 
abrasion resistance. 

The highest inorganic content of any sheeting was 16.05 per cent. 
In 59.3 per cent of the cotton sheetings the yield of ash was less than 
0.5 per cent; in 12.3 per cent it was between 0.5 and 1.0 per cent; in 
12.3 per cent, between 1 and 2 per cent; in 3.1 between 2 and 5 per cent; 
and in 13.1 per cent over 5 per cent. 

Table 3 presents the comparison of unbleached and bleached cotton 
fabrics of the same brands, and of the finish of bleached cotton sheetings 
and sheets. 


TABLE 3 
Comparison of unbleached and bleached fabrics and of bleached sheetings and sheets 


UNBLEACHED BLEACHED BLEACHED | BLEACHED 
FABRICS FABRICS SHEETINGS SHEETS 
7 59 59 
Weight in ounces per square yard.......... 4.52 4.18 4.19 4.33 
Thickness in inches 
ds 0.0113 0.0090 0.0089 | 0.0084 
0.0106 0.0094 0.0088 | 0.0089 
Thread count 
67.0 72.8 
8.0 11.2 13.2 12.3 
Yarn count 
Yarn diameter in inches 
0.0085 0.0078 
Twists per inch of yarn 
19 20 
13 18 
Crimp ratio of yarn. 
1.13 1.05 1.04 1.07 
1.09 1.15 1.15 1.16 
Length of fiber in inches 
0.86 0.83 
0.87 0.85 
Diameter of fiber in inches................ 0.00079 0.00084 
Percentage of shrinkage 
6.5 5.7 5.3 5.0 
7.7 0 1.5 1.3 
Breaking strength of fabric 
Warp direction 
71 62 
Filling direction 
57 50 
es 69 53 
54 48 
Elasticity 
Warp direction 
18 10 
28 16 
26 14 
Filling direction 
13 18 
21 25 
22 24 
Bursting strength of fabric 
195 166 
170 148 
Percentage of water extract............... 5.68 0.75 2.23 3.31 
1.00 0.25 1.13 2.46 


40) 
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Sheeting 37 was a # twill, but otherwise very similar in construction to 
sheeting 64 of plain weave. The twill sheeting was thicker and of slightly 
greater bursting strength than the plain weave sheeting which contained 
some sizing; in other respects these sheetings analyzed almost the same 
(18). 

Especial acknowledgment is made to the following manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers who contributed wide sheetings: 


Alexander Manufacturing Company, American Wholesale Corporation, 
Amory, Browne and Company, Amoskeag Mills, Androscoggin Mills, L. S. 
Ayres and Company, Joshua L. Bailey and Company, Burnham, Stoepel and 
Company, Consolidated Selling Company, Defender Manufacturing Company, 
Ely and Walker Dry Goods Company, Erwin Cotton Mills, Excelsior Mills, 
Fort Mill Manufacturing Company, Hale Brothers, Hesslein and Company, 
Kelsey-Wilton Textile Corporation, B. B. and R. Knight Corporation, Lam- 
port Manufacturing Company, Lockwood Company, Lonsdale Company, C. R. 
Miller Manufacturing Company, Minot, Hooper and Company, Moose, Naum- 
keag Steam Cotton Company, Pacific Mills, Parker and Wilder Company, 
Peerless Cotton Mills, Pelzer Manufacturing Company, J. C. Penney and 
Company, Rhoads and Company, Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Dr. W. K. Robbins, John L. Salter and Company, Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, Social Circle Cotton Mills, Utica Steam and Mohawk Valley Cotton 
Mills, Wamsutta Mills, the Wheeler and Motter Mercantile Company. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


al NEW BOOKS 


Nutrition and Diet in Health and Disease. 
By James S. McLester. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1927, pp. 
783, $8.00. 

In the preface to this valuable book 
Doctor McLester, who is on the faculty of the 
Graduate School of Medicine, University of 
Alabama, says that he is writing from the 
point of view of the practitioner whose in- 
terests are general and in the hope that the 
book will be useful to the student and the 
practitioner (presumably the general prac- 
titioner). Even the briefest sampling of the 
contents convinces one that the book has 
indeed special qualities which are determined 
by this point of view. Doctor McLester 
keeps constantly before the reader the fact 
that a special diet should always be viewed in 
parallel with the normal diet, that a patient 
should not be kept for longer than is ab- 
solutely necessary on any diet which is 
conspicuously defective in comparison with a 
normal diet, and that success in feeding a 
given patient will seldom be met unless the 
doctor studies his patient asa whole. Many 
home economists will be reminded of the 
warnings of Doctor Ruth Wheeler on this 
point. Extensive bibliographical material 
carefully chosen for its value to the practi- 
tioner will be useful to the reader who wishes 
to pursue any subject more intensively, and 
the numerous illustrative menus will be a 
godsend to the person needing concrete and 
immediate help. In a book so comprehen- 
sive as this the author is to be especially 
commended for omitting diets which are 
purely empirical and whose only sanction is 
long tradition. The reviewer for one is 
grateful to the author for taking pains to 
state and refute numerous prejudices and 
misconceptions about foods commonly held 
by physician and layman alike. 

The sections on diet in disease are preceded 
by one setting forth the general physiological 


facts upon which our ideas of normal diet 
rest, certain facts in regard to food composi- 
tion, and an outline of normal diet including 
some consideration of cost. This material is 
on the whole consistently chosen to provide a 
background for the consideration of special 
diets, but one questions the value to a doctor 
of the recipes for school lunch dishes or the 
statistical material on meat. The main 
part of the volume is divided into two parts— 
Diseases in which Diet is of Paramount 
Importance, and Diseases in which Diet is of 
Varying Importance. This expedient seems 
of doubtful value since considerable further 
sub-division is necessary and since with new 
evidence a disease may so quickly slip from 
one division to another and back again—as, 
for example, pernicious anemia seems to have 
done in the months during which the book 
was going through the press. Excellent but 
brief chapters on Infant Feeding and on 
Feeding of Surgical Patients are contributed 
by Doctor Marriott and Doctor Bowen 
respectively. 

Anyone who reads the book carefully from 
cover to cover will find an occasional sentence 
or point of view which he would like to 
modify and possibly here and there an omis- 
sion. Any dietitian, for example, who is 
working with prenatal cases will regret the 
omission of any reference to constipation 
and nausea from the discussion of diet in 
pregnancy. One lays down the book, 
however, with a sense of gratitude that a 
volume so practical, sensible, and essentially 
sound is available for the general practitioner 
who wishes to feed his patients wisely. 
Even though Doctor McLester did not have 
our group specifically in mind his book will 
be of great value to many a student and 
practising dietitian. 

Autce F. Bioop, 
Simmons College, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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The Book of Green Vegetables. How to choose 
and serve them in 200 different ways. By 
Moire Gorp and ELeANor GILBERT. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 

1928, pp. 190, $1.50. 

Thirty-nine varieties of “green” vege- 
tables and simple ways of preparing them. 
Root vegetables are excluded, the use of 
starch is avoided, and in general the book 
seems intended to help those who wish to 
make free use of this group of vegetables and 
at the same time keep the diet pleasantly 
varied. 


Salads, Vegetables, and the Market Basket, 
1922, pp. 100. Cakes, Cookies, and Con- 
Sections, third edition, 1927, pp. 82. 
Luncheon, Tea and Party Suggestions, first 
edition, 1927, pp. 93. Pastries and 
Desserts, revised 1928, pp. 139. Compiled 
by the California Home Economics As- 
sociation, Southern Section, Los Angeles. 
Single copies, 50 cents plus 5 cents postage. 
Set of three, $1.25 plus 10 cents postage. 
Set of four, $1.65 plus 15 cents postage. 
Attractive little paper-covered cookbooks 

whose origin guarantees their quality and 

whose sales have proved their popularity. 

They have been prepared by the book 

committee of the southern section of the 

California Home Economics Association and 

may be purchased from Miss Essie L. 

Elliott, 900} West 40th Place, Los Angeles. 


The Continental Cook Book. One thousand 
and one recipes of European tradition. By 
JosErHINE Bonnf. Translated by Epna 
L. SHerMaAN. New York: Minton, Balch 
& Company, 1928, pp. 428, $3.00. 

The English version of a well-known 
German home cookbook which includes 
many recipes better known in Europe 
(especially in Austria and Germany) than 
here and which is likely to stimulate the 
imagination of any meal planner. Some 
of the recipes call for materials not easily 
obtained everywhere in this country and 
some demand somewhat elaborate and time- 
consuming processes, but many are quite 
simple and would help vary the every- 
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day menu without adding to the time or 
money spent. The figured oilcloth cover is 
gay and practical. 


The Science and Practice of Confectionery. 
By and DucaLp CAMPBELL. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 

Ltd., 1928, pp. 235, $2.00. 

A volume based on lectures and practical 
exercises given in the confectioners’ classes 
of the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 
Written from the point of view of British 
conditions and practice, but interesting to 
American students of cookery both in itself 
and for purposes of comparison. The first 
part considers raw materials and technique, 
the second practical confectionery. 


Fur-Farming for Profit. By Franx G. 
AsHBROOK. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1928, pp. 300, $4.00. 

A book by the head of the division of fur 
resources of the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
which deals mainly with the production of 
fur-bearing animals but contains information 
regarding quality in foxes and other animals 
and the methods of handling the pelts which 
should be of interest to students of clothing. 
Well illustrated. 


Health Record for Women. By J. THEeron 
Hunter. Baltimore: The Williams & 
Wilkins Company, 1928, pp. 64, $1.00. 

A set of record forms which, if consistently 
filled in, would furnish a complete picture 
of a woman’s health from puberty through 
adolescence and during adult life and would 
aid the physician in the diagnosis of illness; 
may be used as a sequel to the author’s 
“Health Record for Children” noted in the 
JouRNAL oF Home Economics, 19, 401. 


The Child’s Development and Health Record. 
By Harotp O. Runs and Justin A. 
Garvin. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1928, pp. 107, $2.50. 

An attractively printed set of forms in- 
tended to provide for an exhaustive record 
of a child’s development and health from 
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birth to the age of 14 years. Includes brief 
statements of the age at which certain 
developments normally occur and normal 
weight and height curves. Allows also for 
the names and dates of three generations of 
ancestors, family history, a copy of the child’s 
birth certificate and of photographs at 
various ages. Its complete use would 
undoubtedly be of help to physicians should 
the need of careful diagnosis arise later in 
the child’s life, but would call for unusually 
systematic parents and the regular co- 
operation of doctors and dentists. 


Social Work a Family Builder. A textbook 
for nurses, dietitians, home demonstration 
agents, home economists, and _ special 
teachers. By TOWNSEND. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1926, pp. 247, $2.25. 

A textbook for the workers mentioned in 
the subtitle, whom the author considers 
“indispensable allies of the social worker” 
and intended to give them “an understand- 
ing of the principles of social work in behalf 
of families and individuals. Case histories 
are {freely used for illustration in order to 
make plain the application of these principles 
to human difficulty.” 


Problems of the Household Buyer. Pro- 
ceedings of a conference organized by the 
department of home economics of the 
University of Chicago, held at the University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, December 2 
and 3, 1927. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
Edwards Brothers, 1928, pp. 61, $1.00. 

An interesting collection of papers and 
discussions on the three topics of the market 
and the household buyer, the government 
and the household buyer, and the education 
of the household buyer. The points of view 
represented include those of consumer, 
retailer, manufacturer, advertiser, and 
student of economics, and the authors are 
F. J. Schlink, Mrs. Janet L. Ramsey, Dennis 
F. Kelly, Ruth O’Brien, Katharine Blunt, 
Rosamond Cook, and George Raymond 
Schaeffer. Mimeographed and substantially 
bound. 
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Management of Personal Income. By L. J 
CuassEe. Assisted by C. 
O’Nertt. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, 1927, pp. 154, $1.75. 

A discussion of such topics as the wise 
balancing of expenditures; the necessity for a 
life plan of financing; the value of spending 
for future security, as distinct from savings; 
and the benefits to be derived from training 
in budgeting as a part of education. By the 
secretary of the student loan information 
bureau, Association of University and 
College Business Officers of the Eastern 
States. 


Success and Happiness Budget Book. New 
York: National Thrift Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
1928, pp. 39, 50 cents. 

Family budget and account forms and 
practical suggestions for their use, together 
with a “daily dozen for dollar disorders.” 
A companion to the popular Vest Pocket 
Budget Book for individual use gotten out 
by the same committee. 


The Smaller American House. Fifty-fre 
houses of the less expensive type selected from 
the recent work of architects in all parts of 
country. By EtHer B. Power. Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Company, 1927, pp. 
100, $3.00. 

Beautiful reproductions of exterior and 
interior photographs and plans with care- 
fully worded, very brief descriptions. The 
selection of houses, which was made by the 
editor of House Beautiful, shows familiarity 
with tendencies in all parts of this country 
and unusual discrimination as to both 
esthetic qualities and considerations of more 
practical nature. 


Home Flower-Growing. By Emm C. Votz. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1928, pp. 342, $3.50. 

How to grow flowers and ornamental 
plants indoors and out, with lists of the best 
kinds for various purposes and suggestions 
for their arrangement and for community 
flower shows. 
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A Decade of Progress in Teacher Training. 
By Ciype Mitton Hut. Teachers 
College, Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 233. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1927, pp. 
219, $1.50. 

A study of Missouri state teachers colleges 
made to show the specific modifications 
which have taken place during the ten years 
since the survey made at the request of the 
state authorities by the Carnegie Survey 
Commission, with suggestions for further 
improvement. Covers such points as 
student and teacher personnel, curricula, 
and relationships among state educational 
institutions. 


The American and the German University. 
One hundred years of history. By CHARLES 
FRANKLIN THWING. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1928, pp. 238, 
$2.25. 

The president emeritus of Western Reserve 
University adds to his long list of readable 
books on college subjects this discussion of 
the influence of the German university on 
corresponding institutions in America. This 
influence is held to have enriched our entire 
educational development during the last 
century, but to have been almost completely 
destroyed through the war. It is not likely 
to regain its earlier ascendancy over that of 
other nations, though it is recovering part of 
its former prestige. 
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Matter, Electricity, Energy. The prin- 
ciples of modern atomistics and experimental 
results of atomic investigation. By WALTER 
Geriacn. Translated by Francis J. 
Fucus. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., 1928, pp. 427, $6.00. 

Atomistic fundamentals presented for the 

benefit of “that great group of scientists, 

whose activities overlap the field of physics;” 
somewhat difficult reading for the lay reader 
though the author and translator have 
attempted to avoid “technical mathematics 


and phraseology.” 


Learning Exercises in Food and Nutrition. 
By Anna BELLE Rosrnson and FLORENCE 
M. Kinc. With a foreword by Walter S. 
Monroe. New York: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1928, pp. 164, $1.20. 


Fundamentals of Sewing. By CARRE CRANE 
IncALts. Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 


lishing Company, 1928, pp. 181, 
$1.60. 


Constructive Spelling for High Schools. By 
CorRNELIA R. TROWBRIDGE. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1928, pp. 141, 
60 cents. 


The Education of the Modern Boy. By 
ALFRED E. STEARNS, SAMUEL S. Drury, 
Enpicott PEasopy, R. Heser Howe, 
W.L. W. Frecp, and G. THAYER. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1928, pp. 271, $3.00. 


ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Sweeny, Mary E. Teaching the little child 
health habits. Am. Childhood, 13, 9-11, 
62-63, April (1928). 

An illustrated account of the Merrill- 
Palmer school’s methods in bringing into 
the child’s thinking an appreciation of health 
habits, a responsive attitude toward them, 
and the opportunity to experience their 
value through living them. 


Graves, Gladys H. What to tell children 
about death. Children, Mag. for Parents 
3, 12-13, 55-56, April (1928). 

Parents should respond to the child’s 
interest with nothing but facts, in no greater 
detail than asked. The adult emotional 
feeling in regard to the mystery of death 
should not be passed on to the child lest he 
become a sentimentalist, nor should he be 
made to feel that his interest is wrong and 
to be repressed. 
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Brown, Maud A. Simplicity in health 
teaching. Child Health Demonstration 
Committee, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, Reprint No. 5, 15 p. 

Report of health teaching in the first 
grade in the Fargo (N. D.) public schools, 
where the single aim—daily observance of a 
complete health program—has been effec- 


tively accomplished. 


Home-school relationships. Child Study 5, 

March (1928). 

This number is given over to short dis- 
cussions of phases of this general subject, 
including: Parents and _ school, Josette 
Frank, 3-7; Parents in “Class communities,” 
Paul L. Dengler, 7-8; The public school 
and the parent, Carleton Washburne, 9-10; 
Parents and teachers, Margaretta W. Reeve, 
10; Parenthood and the nursery school, 
Winifred Rand, 11. 


Groves, Ernest R. and Gladys H. Parent- 
hood training. Child Welfare Mag. 22, 
349-352 (1928). 

Three types of teaching are discussed: the 
lecture method, the study class, and the 
correspondence method, together with the 
value of this training to both the parent and 
the chiid. 


Nursery schools. Educ. [London] 23, 51, 

317, March (1928). 

Extracts from the Health Report of the 
London County Council, October 1927, give 
figures to show that but 7 per cent of the 
children who have attended open air nursery 
schools show diseased conditions upon enter- 
ing elementary schools, as against 30 to 40 
per cent among children without nursery 
school background; that 80 to 90 per cent of 
two year old entrants to nursery schools have 
rickets, and all are cured within one year in 
the open air school; that the incidence of 
infections and skin diseases is very much less 
in these schools than elsewhere. The cost 
should average £12 to £14 per pupil per 
annum. 


Lancaster, T. J. A study of the voluntary 
reading of pupils in grades IV-VIII. Ele- 
mentary School J. 28, 525-537 (1928). 
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A detailed study of the reading habits of 
this age group and the large number of fac- 
tors which determine the success of any 
efforts of teachers and parents to increase 
and improve the books read by children. 


White, Edna M. The objectives of the 
American nursery school. The Family 9, 
50-51 (1928). 

“A nursery school of the right type is a co- 
operative enterprise run for the benefit of 
the child, . . . . of great value to the 
community in raising the general level of 
child care,... . and a demonstration 
of the application of science to the many 
phases of child development. Its aim should 
be to enable the family to function as a 
sound educational institution under modern 
conditions.” 


Collins, J. E. The intelligence of school 
children and parental occupation. J. Educ. 
Research 17, 157-169 (1928). 

Tables and figures are given to present 
data obtained from a detailed study of some 
4727 children, the elementary school popu- 
lation of an industrial city of 45,000. The 
children were found to have a mean intelli- 
gence quotient of 102.99, normally distrib- 
uted about this mean, and giving evidence 
that the occupation of the father may be 
considered a rough index to the intelligence 
of the child. The chances are that half of 
the children of professional parents and not 
more than one-tenth of the children of un- 
skilled parents will be of superior intelligence. 


Cornell, Ethel L. Taking the dogma out of 
the I. Q. Ment. Hyg. 11, 804-810 (1927). 
A discussion of some of the errors of in- 

terpretation possible and the consequences 

when an I Q is accepted without expert 
interpretation. The author asks, “Is it 
not worth while to spend the time and effort 
necessary to get all the facts, including the 
low I Q, into proper perspective, and after 
that to see that something is done about it?’ 


Three clever boys. Times [London] Ed. 
Supp. 668, 73, Feb. 18 (1928). 
Through an analysis of the school his- 
tories of three gifted boys, attention is drawn 
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to the need for special treatment and school 
programs for children of high ability. 


Poetry in the class room. Times [London] 

Ed. Supp. 670, 97, March 3 (1928). 

A teacher of English to girls from eleven 
to sixteen years of age in a commercial 
city recounts a successful experiment in 
which marching, clapping, and dancing the 
rhythm and mood of poetry, followed by 
scanning and finally writing verse, brought 
evident results of developing freedom and 
power in each child. 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Kaufmann, Helen L. This pal idea. Chil- 
dren, Mag. for Parents. 3, 20-21, 53, April 
(1928). 

Since the basis of the pal relationship is 

equality, the author holds that is is an im- 

possible one between parents and children. 


Brown, L. G. The development of diverse 
patterns of behavior among children of 
the same family. The Family 9, 35-39 
(1928). 

It is shown that while heredity determines 
the capacity of undefined activity in an 
individual, the social process determines the 
behavior patterns defined. Within the fam- 
ily, each member desires approval and recog- 
nition, and develops attitudes toward him- 
self and toward the group and they toward 
him which determine the réle the individual 
shall play. Study of a young child’s ques- 
tions and adaptations discloses his “battles to 
acquire a world in which to live and to de- 
velop human nature which controls his behav- 
ior patterns.” The different conditions 
each child of a family faces in defining his 
role in “the unity of interacting personali- 
ties” leads him to develop a different pattern 
from his siblings in order to gain recogni- 
tion. A case study analyzing the develop- 
ment of behavior patterns in two sisters 
is given. 

PHYSICAL CARE AND DEVELOPMENT 


Child Health Bulletin. Cumulative Index. 
Am. Child Health Assocn. 
An eight-page booklet listing by authors 
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and titles the material which appeared in 
the Bulletin from March, 1925 through 
December, 1927. 


Gray, Horace and Gower, Charlotte. 
Growth standards of height and weight 
for girls in private schools. Am. J. 
Diseases of Children 35, 411-413 (1928). 
In the belief that the Baldwin standard 

tables for public school children should be 
supplemented by tables for private school 
children, tables are presented of height for 
age and weight for height based on data ob- 
tained by examination of 1030 girls in 5 
private schools near Chicago. These girls 
are definitely taller than those in the Bald- 
win-Wood study, also taller by a greater 
margin than the private school girls reported 
by Baldwin in 1914; and slightly shorter 
than 323 girls from eastern private schools 
reported by Benedict and Talbot. Further 
studies are under way. 


Cross, H. D. Dental hygiene aspects of the 
school health problem. Am. J. Public 
Health 18, 161-169 (1928). 

Until recently care of teeth has been con- 
sidered a mechanical matter, their decay a 
local process. Now it is recognized that 
except for the actual repair, tooth defects and 
deficiencies are, like those of other organs, 
medical problems. Dental tissue is believed 
to be the first to respond to dietary defi- 
ciencies. If adequate nutrition can be 
maintained during the tooth formation 
period good teeth without serious defects 
result, but good nutrition must be main- 
tained to keep these teeth in good health. 
Cavities usually arise in defects of develop- 
ment caused by poor nutrition before erup- 
tion and develop because of fermentation 
aided by other conditions resulting from 
food deficiencies. This knowledge must be 
spread, together with the importance of 
early and frequent attention to the primary 
teeth. Pits and fissures in primary as well 
as secondary teeth should be treated within 
six weeks after eruption. In this way no 
vital pulp is involved and the child reaches 
16 with healthy teeth and a minimum of 
dentistry. 
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Sonnenschein, Robert. Signs and symp- 
toms of common nose, throat and ear 
conditions, including defective hearing. 
Elementary School J. 28, 436-442 (1928). 
Prevention of many serious conditions of 

this type is possible by early recognition 

and evaluation by teachers of the symptoms 
discussed here in a nontechnical way. 


Rhobotham, F. B. The care of the teeth of 
the school child. Elementary School J. 
28, 517-520 (1928). 

A discussion of the serious results from 
dental caries and of good dietary hygiene, 
cleanliness, and regular dental inspection 
after the age of three as effective means of 
developing and preserving sound teeth. 


Humphris, F. H. Sunlight and the psy- 
chology of the child. Hosp. Soc. Service 
17, 127-130 (1928). 

In addition to the demonstrated beneficial 
effects of sunshine upon bodily health it is 
pointed out that treatment by sunshine may 
increase ‘mental activity, that it decreases 
irritability by lessening the bodily ‘ill- 
health and thus benefits the psychology of 
the child. 


Winslow, C. E. A. Relation between re- 
spiratory illness and air conditions in cer- 
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tain Syracuse schools. School and Soc. 

26, 785-788 (1927). 

A comparative study of 3 plenum-venti- 
lated schools with 3 old-fashioned furnace- 
heated schools with gravity exhaust confirmed 
an earlier finding that in the former situation 
there is a greater incidence of minor respira- 
tory disease among the children than in the 
latter; the higher temperature maintained 
under the plenum systems seems a factor. 


Banks, H. S. Results of artificial sunlight 
treatment in children. Hosp. Soc. Ser- 
vice 17, 237-240 (1928). 

Results noted in 121 clinical cases of 
rickets, each receiving a full course of 20 or 
more exposures to artificial ultraviolet rays, 
are most favorable with regard to healing, 
increase in weight, haemoglobin, and muscular 
activity, and in various specific condi- 
tions, with marked improvement in general 
health. 


Hearn, Winifred J. The preschool child and 
his posture. Trained Nurse and Hosp. 
Rev. 79, 637-640 (1927). 

Group games which have been found more 
interesting and effective in improving pos- 
ture than the old formal exercise are described 
and illustrated. 

H. R. H. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE HOME 


Commons, John R. Shall manufacturers 
standardize prices? Am. Federationist 35, 
45-48 (1928). 

A discussion of the Capper-Kelly bill 
permitting the manufacturer of branded or 
trade-marked articles to enter into contracts 
with wholesalers and retailers in which the 
latter would agree not to resell these products 
at a price other than that stipulated by the 
manufacturer. The billin other words would 
eliminate the sale of such goods at cut rates 
by department stores, chain stores, and mail 
order houses. Professor Commons thinks 
that resulting quality competition among 
manufacturers would benefit the consumer 
and that greater stability of production 
would result in steadier employment for the 
worker. 


Joy, Aryness. Changes of residence of 
families of American business and profes- 
sional men. Am. J. Sociol. 33, 614-621 
(1928). 

A report of a study of 937 families whose 
daughters were then undergraduates in Mt. 
Holyoke College, made at Mt. Holyoke by 
the class in statistics in the department of 
economics and sociology. The results seem 
to contradict the current opinion in regard 
to the mobility of American families; only 40 
per cent had ever moved from the place of 
first settlement after marriage. Seventy 
per cent of the moves made were for business 
or professional advancement. Eighty-five 
per cent of those who had never moved were 
living in owned homes, and 70 per cent of 
those who had moved, one or more times, 
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owned their own homes when the study was 
made. 


Braithwaite, Dorothea. The economic 
effects of advertising. Econ. J. 38, 16-27 
(1928). 

A careful and complete analysis of the 
effects of advertisement upon the price of 
the product and of its other advantages and 
disadvantages from the standpoint of the 
consumer. Advertisement costs, defined as 
costs of “creating demand,” are differentiated 
from the cost of information which is con- 
sidered a “true” selling cost. The author 
denies that they may be called payments for 
service, namely the service of education, 
except occasionally in the case of new com- 
modities. Rather she says advertisement 
costs are payments for reputation, an imma- 
terial commodity which occasions’a large part 
of what are ordinarily called selling costs. 

The effect of advertisement upon price 
depends of course upon the conditions of the 
industry in question. If economies resulting 
from the increased output are greater than the 
advertising costs the price may be reduced, 
with immediate beneficial effect. The 
author thinks, however, that the indirect 
effects of advertising even under these con- 
ditions may be harmful, tending to bring 
about the establishment of “reputation mo- 
nopolies” and the restriction of competition 
upon the basis of price and quality. This 
she points out is being met by a movement of 
the large scale retailers to build up a “house 
reputation” which enables them to put goods 
in the market under their guarantee in com- 
petition with the branded or trade-marked 
goods of the manufacturers. 

In industries of increasing or constant 
costs, the larger output made possible by 
advertisement cannot of course be sold at 
lower price, but the consumer must be per- 
suaded to buy more at a higher price, in 
other words, to pay the “true” cost of pro- 
duction plus the cost of reputation. The 
consumer has been induced to make new 
valuations and withdraw purchasing power 
from other uses. If the new set of valuations 
is less correct than the old, consumers lose in 
two ways, first, by the production of goods 
and services (other than reputation) less 
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adapted to their needs than those which 
would otherwise have been produced, and, 
second, by the diversion of resources to the 
production of reputation. The author thinks 
that there is but one advantage to the con- 
sumer from the establishment of a brand 
reputation. In asking for that brand she 
always obtains a uniform and standard 
product. Advertisers maintain that reputa- 
tion is a guarantee of quality, but this she 
thinks is very doubtful. Reputations have 
been created for very inferior goods, and the 
argument would hold only if the consumer 
were a competent judge of quality which she 
is not. She can only detect gross difference 
in quality, and reputation offers a very slight 
insurance against the risk of getting a bad 
article. 


Clow, Lucia. Mbotherless families. The 

Family 9, 11-14 (1928). 

A study of sixty records of motherless 
families by the Milwaukee Family Welfare 
Association showed that the most successful 
plans for dealing with the situation are those 
which involve a breaking up of the family 
unless the children are few in number and 
old enough to assume the responsibility, and 
there is good history and sufficient income. 
Plans to keep the family together are not 
generally successful when: (1) a paid house- 
keeper is engaged; (2) a girl under sixteen is 
in charge; (3) the father is not exception- 
ally stable; (4) the children have not had 
good home training when the mother was in 
the home. 


Andrews, B. R. Economic aspects of the 
modern family. The Family 9, 60-68 
(1928). 

A resumé of the economic conditions which 
have given rise to what Dr. Andrews con- 
siders the modern American family. He calls 
it the equalitarian-partnership type and sees 
it as the golden mean of other types. The 
economic conditions that have contributed 
to its making are: transfer of production 
from the household, urbanization, increase in 
productivity and incomes, increase in family 
mobility, extension of the price system and 
its values. The economic influences that 
radiate from the family upon industrial 
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society are: the supplying of motives for 
production, determination of the quantity 
of the labor supply, aiding in accumulation 
of capital. The family, moreover, is the 
final agent in economic distribution and the 
unique agent of consumption. 


Levin, Nathan P. A statistical study of the 
economic and sociological significance of 
population age. J. of the Am. Statistical 
Assocn. 23, 28-40 (1928). 

A comparison of the productive capacity 
and consumptive requirements of the various 
age groups and the total population. Of 
interest for its suggestiveness with reference 
to desirable lines of investigation in regard 
to both problems. 


Ford, James. The enforcement of housing 
legislation. Political Science Quart. 42, 
549-560 (1927). 

After a brief survey of the history of hous- 
ing legislation in this country, Dr. Ford 
discusses the prerequisites for the adequate 
enforcement of such legislation: (1) an ade- 
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quate law both in its substantive and en- 
forcement provisions, (2) sufficient appro- 
priations, (3) competent adminsitrators, (4) 
definite allocation of authority between 
state and city officials, (5) cooperation on the 
part of the courts. 


Lowrie, Josephine A. Merchandise repos- 
sessions in the instalment furniture trade. 
Special Bulletin, Bureau of Business 
Research, College of Commerce and 
Administration, Ohio State University, 
41 pp. 

This bulletin reprints a study of reposses- 
sions of furniture sold on the instalment plan 
in Ohio in 1925. The median percentage of 
credit business done by the 32 stores co- 
operating in the study was 89.4 The sur- 
vey brought out a striking lack of uniform- 
ity in the manner of handling instalment 
business and a great variation as well in the 
experience as to repossession. For the en- 
tire group repossessions during the year 
was only 5.4 per cent of total sales volume. 

H. K. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


McCloy, C. H. Logarithmic tables for com- 
puting the surface area of the body accord- 
ing to Dubois’ formula. Arch. Internal 
Med. 41, 97-101 (1928). 

For convenience in computing the surface 
area of the body according to the Dubois 
formula, logarithmic tables are given for 
height in centimeters and in inches and weight 
in kilograms and in pounds, and a table of 
antilogarithms for all resultant logarithms 
needed for the computation of surface area. 


Hosoi, K., Alvarez, W. C., and Mann, F. C. 
Intestinal absorption—a search for a low 
residue diet. Arch. Internal Med. 41, 
112-126 (1928). 

From a series of tests conducted on dogs 
with fistulas of the ileum the authors con- 
clude that lean meat is the best basis for a 
low residue diet such as may be desirable 
under certain conditions. To the lean meat 
may be added rice, hard cooked eggs, sugars 
(except lactose), and probably small amounts 


of fruit juices, tea and coffee. The diet 
should be kept fairly dry and administered 
in small amounts at frequent intervals. In 
the experiments reported exceptionally large 
fecal residues resulted from milk, raw egg 
albumin, raw bananas, Swiss cheese, baked 
potato and white bread. 


Redman, T. The hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion of the faeces of rachitic children. 
Biochem. J. 22, 14-21 (1928). 

Attempts to follow the clinical course of 
rickets in children by determinations of the 
H-ion concentration of the feces are reported 
with inconclusive results. Even under con- 
trolled dietary conditions no definite correla- 
tion was evident between different stages of 
the disease and the pH values of the feces. 


Jephcott, H. and Bacharach, A. L. The 
quantitative estimation of vitamin D. 
Biochem. J. 22, 60-62 (1928). 

Change in the reaction of the feces of rachi- 
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tic rats from alkaline to slightly acid on 
administration of vitamin D is considered by 
the authors to be a function of the amount of 
vitamin D administered. An application of 
the test to the determination of the antira- 
chitic value of varying amounts of “ostelin’’ 
(an antirachitic extract of cod-liver oil) is 
reported with the conclusion that the mini- 
mum amount of vitamin D which shows any 
appreciable effect is that which lowers the 
fecal pH to 7.1 and that the maximum effect 
is produced with an amount of vitamin D 
which lowers the fecal pH to about 6.6. 
There are about 100 such units in a gram of 
the most active cod-liver oils. 


Willimott, S. G. The vitamins of orange 
juice. Biochem. J. 22, 67-76 (1928). 
Orange juice from a known source (Cali- 

fornia navel and Valencia, Sunkist brand) 

was used in this quantitative study under 

carefully controlled conditions of vitamins A, 

B,and D. Five cubic centimeters of the juice 

of navel oranges furnished sufficient vitamin 

A for growth and well-being of young rats 

receiving irradiated cholesterol as a source 

of vitamin D and positive results were ob- 
tained with the arsenic chloride and anti- 

mony trichloride color tests applied to a 

chloroform extract of a concentrate of the 

juice decoiorized with charcoal. The juice 
of Valencia oranges was used in the vitamin 

B tests which established the minimum dose 

for meeting the rats’ requirement for growth 

at 10 cc. daily. The juice of navel oranges 
was tested for vitamin D by determinations 
of the H-ion of feces, with negative results. 


Poulsson, E. and Livenskiold, H. The quan- 
titative determination of vitamin D. Bio- 
chem. J. 22, 135-141 (1928). 

An examination of various methods which 
have been advocated for the quantitative 
determination of vitamin D has led the 
authors to conclude that, on account of indi- 
vidual variations in susceptibility of experi- 
mental animals to rickets, errors can be 
avoided only by curative tests, using the same 
animals for the preparatory and test periods 
and following the course of the disease by 
radiographic observations. The technique 
based upon these principles is described fully. 
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Kon, S. K. and Klein, A. The value of 
whole potato in human nutrition. Bio- 
chem. J. 22, 258-260 (1928). % 

Earlier investigations of Hindhede on the 
value of potatoes as the sole source of nitro- 
gen in the diet have been repeated by a 
metabolism experiment in which two adults, 
@ man and a woman, were able to maintain 
nitrogen equilibrium and good health for a 
period of 167 days on a monotonous diet of 
potatoes, supplemented by butter or pork fat 
with the addition of a few fruits (apples and 
pears) and occasionally tea or black coffee 
with sugar. The daily nitrogen intake 
averaged 5.7 gm. for the man and 3.8 gm for 
the woman. 


Kon; S. K. The nutritional value of tuberin, 
the globulin of the potato. Biochem, J. 
22, 261-267 (1928). 

The biological value of tuberin, the globulin 
of potato, was found to be 71 as measured at 
an 8 per cent level of intake by the method of 
Mitchell [See J. Home Econ. 19, 122 (1927)] 
when fed to rats at levels of approximately 
8, 10, and 12 per cent. A maximal gain of 
2 gm. body weight per gm. of protein ingested 
was secured at a 7.8 per cent level. These 
results are considered to place tuberin in the 
class of satisfactory complete proteins. 


Kinnersley, H. W., Peters, R. A., and Reader, 
V. Antineuritic yeast concentrates III. 
The curative pigeon test: A critique. 
Biochem. J. 22, 276-291 (1928). 

The conditions which the authors have 
found essential in the curative pigeon test 
for the quantitative determination of the 
antineuritic vitamin are discussed at length, 
with a description of the technique followed 
in the determination. Inasmuch as food 
materials should now be tested separately 
for vitamins F (antineuritic) and G instead 
of for vitamin B as a whole (see J. Home 
Econ. 20, 241) this is of special importance. 


Kohman, E. F. Research findings on 
corrosion and vitamin destruction. Can- 
ning Age, 9, 227-231 (1928). 

A brief summary of recent investigations 
conducted under the auspices of the National 

Canners Association on the preservation of 
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vitamin C in fruit in canning and the pre- 
vention of corrosion in cans. It is pointed 
out that a similar problem is involved in 
these two dissimilar types of investigation— 
loss in vitamin C and corrosion of the cans— 
both being influenced largely by the oxygen 
content of the fruit. Methods required 
with different fruits to exhaust the oxygen 
before canning are noted briefly. A pre- 
liminary report is included on the vitamin 
content of tomato pulp. This concentrate is 
considered to be somewhat richer in vitamin 
C and several times richer in vitamins A and 
B, weight for weight, than raw tomatoes. 


Cruess, W. V. and Harrold, E. Investiga- 
tions on the utilization of cull avocados. 
Fruit Products J. Am. Vinegar Ind. 7, 
12-14 (1927). 

Among the novel uses for avocados sug- 
gested in this report from the Fruit Products 
Laboratory, University of California, are the 
use of the sliced fruit in place of oysters or 
other shell fish in cocktails, sweetened pulp 
in ice cream, finely ground pulp in mayon- 
naise, and coarsely ground pulp with ground 
sweet cucumber pickle, mayonnaise, and 
vinegar in sandwich spread. 


Lathrop, C. P. and Walde, W. L. The 
Japanese quince. Fruit Products J. Am. 
Vinegar Ind. 7, 14-18 (1927). 

The fruit of the Japanese quince is recom- 
mended for preserving purposes to combine 
with fruits such as apples, cherries, European 
quince, and plums or prunes which have 
the same acid as the Japanese quince, /- 
malic acid as their essential acid. The 
recommendation is based on the principle 
that the addition to fruit or fruit juices of 
small amounts of the acid native to the 
fruit improves the flavor for jellies and pre- 
serves. The Japanese quince is without a 
characteristic flavor but is high in both /- 
malic acid and pectin. 


Cruess, W. V. Improvements in the proc- 
essing of salted almonds. Fruit Products J. 
Am. Vinegar Ind. 7, 29 (1928). 

A new method is described for the prepara- 
tion of salted almonds without cooking in 
oil. After the usual blanching dry salt is 
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mixed thoroughly with the almonds while 
still moist, after which the nuts are dried at 
165 to 180°F. and then heated at about 
400° for approximately 10 minutes. The 
product is said to have as good a flavor as 
the oil-cooked nuts and to keep better. 


Willimott, S. G. and Wokes, F. Some con- 
stituents of citrus fruits. Pharm. J. [4] 
64, 770-773 (1927). 

Points of special interest in this summary 
of data on the distribution of various con- 
stituents in the different structural parts of 
citrus fruits are a tendency for vitamin B to 
be concentrated mainly in the flavedo (outer 
peel) and vitamin C in the juice; a marked 
difference in the vitamin A content in both 
the flavedo and juice in oranges, lemons, and 
grapefruit, the amounts decreasing in the 
order named; and the absence of oxygenase 
and presence of peroxidase in both flavedo 
and juice and an inverse ratio of peroxidase 
and vitamin C. 

Orange rind oil is reported to be an ex- 
ceptionally rich vegetable source of vitamin 
A comparable with some of the most potent 
animal sources. Grapefruit rind oil is very 
low in A and lemon oil has not been tested 
for this vitamin, except by the arsenic tri- 
chloride acid antimony trichloride color tests 
which were doubtful in the case of the non- 
volatile residue of lemon oil, negative for 
grapefruit oil, and positive for orange oil. 


McCann, W. S. Effect of kidney on blood 
regeneration in pernicious anemia. Proc. 
Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med. 25, 255-258 (1928). 
The author has treated two cases of per- 

nicious anemia with 250 gm. daily of kidney 
in place of liver. Although the results were 
favorable it is thought that the relative 
values of kidney and liver feeding can be 
determined with certainty only after the 
comparison of a large number of cases. 


Keeton, R. W. and Mackenzie H. Effect of 
diets high in protein but inadequate in 
calories on weights of obese patients. 
Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med. 25, 309-310 
(1928). 

Favorable results have been obtained in 
the treatment of obesity by diets furnishing 
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from 90 to 120 gm. daily of protein but only 
from 30 to 50 per cent of the basal require- 
ment in calories. 


Waddell, J., Elvehjem, C. A., Steenbock, 
H., and Hart, E. B. Nutritional anemia 
on whole milk diets and its correction 
with the ash of beef liver. Science 67, 
139 (1928). 

Further evidence that the nutritional 
anemia brought about in rabbits by a diet 
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of whole milk even when supplemented by 
iron oxide is the result of an inorganic rather 
than organic deficiency [J. Home Econ. 19, 
338 (1927)] has been obtained in the rapid 
cure of this anemia by the administration of 
an extract of the ash of beef liver in amounts 
furnishing 0.5 mg. of iron daily. The failure 
of a like amount of iron in the form of 
ferric chloride suggests that the inorganic 
deficiency is not one of iron alone. 
S. L. S. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Rayon from a new cellulose. Am. Silk J. 

47, 67, March (1928). 

A mill for the utilization of cornstalks has 
been installed at Danville, Illinois, and is the 
first of a series to be erected in the corn belt 
by the Cornstalk Products Co., Inc. Rayon 
will be a part of the output of the mill. It 
has been pointed out that when the manufac- 
ture of rayon from corn stalks has been 
commercially perfected, corn stalks will prove 
to be a better source of cellulose than wood 
pulp.—E. C. P. 


Darby, W. D. Story of the chain store. 
Chap. 1. The chain store and the inde- 
pendent merchant. Dry Goods Economist, 
No. 4369, 9, March 31 (1928). 

A series of articles analyzing the rise and 
development of the chain idea and discussing 
the causes of its rapid success. The chain 
store system is a relatively new development 
and is growing more rapidly than any other 
method of retail distribution. Such stores 
are successful because of their policies and 
the intelligence directing them. It is signifi- 
cant that every conspicuously successful 
chain store organization started as a single 
store. The study reported here was under- 
taken because of its possible help to inde- 
pendent dry goods merchants.—M. C. 


Trotman, S. R., Trotman, E. R., and Brown, 
J. The action of chlorine and hypochlor- 


ous acid on wool. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 47, 

4-8T (1928). 

This work reports a further study of the 
difference in action between chlorine and 
hypochlorous acid on wool. The test ma- 
terial was treated with HOC] and with 
bleaching powder solution mixed with HCl 
or H,SQ,, 3.5 per cent of chlorine on the 
weight of wool being used. Tests are de- 
scribed which indicate that chloramines are 
formed when chlorine acts on wool, but not 
when HOC! is the chlorinating agent. In 
the latter case, chlorine disappears from the 
solution and is bound, apparently in some 
other manner, by the wool. When treated 
with chlorine in the presence of HCl or 
H,SO,, the carbonyl groups of wool are 
still able to form condensation products 
with semicarbazide; but wool treated with 
HOCI does not condense with semicarbazide. 

In the hope of explaining the varying 
behavior of wool chlorinated under different 
conditions the amino-nitrogen was deter- 
mined. The action of chlorine, which causes 
a scission of amino-nitrogen, is not modified 
by the presence of H,SOQ,. The presence of 
hydrochloric acid, however, seems to protect 
against the action of chlorine on the amino 
groups of wool protein. The reaction, in this 
case, appears to be a dissolution of the 
wool substance asa whole. has a less 
obvious effect, but it likewise seems to cause 
a slight general dissolution of the wool sub- 
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stance. The epithelium appears to suffer 
less in the presence of H,SO, than in the 
presence of HCI, but more diffusible nitrogen 
is formed. The explanation is given that 
H2SO, reacts with the cortex to a greater 
extent than does HCl. Adequate ex- 
planations of these phenomena are still 
difficult on account of our present incom- 
plete knowledge of the constitution of the 
wool proteins. They furnish further evi- 
dence of the difference in action between 
chlorine and hypochlorous acid on wool and 
they also give evidence of a fundamental dif- 
ference between the actions of HCl and 
H,SO,.—R. K. W. 


Lamb, M. C. The colouring and finishing 
of leather. J. Soc. Dyers and Colourists 
44, 47 (1928). 

Methods used in America are contrasted 
with those employed in Great Britain and en 
the continent. The dyestuffs used and 
methods of applying them to the leather and 
drying the finished product are described in 
detail.—R. O.’B. 


Trotman, S. R., Trotman, E. R., and Brown, 
J. The action of formaldehyde on wool. 
J. Soc. Dyers and Colourists 44, 49 (1928). 
Formaldehyde is often recommended as a 

protective agent in carbonizing, scouring, 

and other wet processes to which wool is 
subjected during its manufacture. This 
paper discusses the mechanism of the reac- 
tions involved in the action of formaldehyde 
and paraformaldehyde on wool and reports 
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studies on the resistance of the products to 
different agencies. Their results show that 
the resisting power of formaldehyde wool 
to the action of alkalies is superior to that of 
paraformaldehyde wool. Formaldehyde wool 
has a lower shrinkage than untreated wool 
when subjected to normal washing but when 
milled no difference in shrinkage or felting 
was detected. There is no difference in the 
percentage of damaged fibers or in the weight 
lost during the chlorination when treated 
and untreated fabrics are chlorinated. For- 
maldehyde wool has a greatly reduced affin- 
ity for neutral-dyeing acid dyestuffs and is 
against bacteria.—R. O.’B. 


Vail, James G. Silicate of soda in the wash- 
ing process. Starchroom Laundry J. 35, 
1, 62 (1928). 

Silicates of soda bear a close relationship to 
soap in that they, too, are colloidal salts of 
complex, weak acids. They are more closely 
related to soap than are the other alkaline 
salts which are used in the laundry industry 
as builders. It has been shown that silicates 
of soda, rightly chosen, have valuable effects 
in suspending solid dirt, in causing the 
wash liquor to wet the surface to be cleansed, 
in improving the amount and stability of the 
lather, in controlling alkalinity and stain, 
in protecting the strength of the fabric, and 
in delivering work of the best color. Silicate 
preparations are now available in the form of 
soluble powders with different degrees of 
alkaline activity to fit the individual needs 
of laundries.—A. E. H. 


MISCELLANY 


Scientific Obscurity. Quotations are here 
given from a little article which Dr. E. E. 
Slosson contributes to Science for April 
13, 1928, in the hope that all readers who are 
also writers on scientific subjects will be 
tempted to go to the original for instruction 
or delight, as need may be: “I have come to 
the conclusion that the chief reason why 
scientific literature offers such high resistance 
to reading is the use of the alternating cur- 
rent instead of the direct in conveying the 


thought. The writer interposes a negative 
every few words that reverses the meaning of 
the sentence. This keeps the reader on the 
jump... . . . In conclusion the present writer is 
indisposed to deny that he put the wrong 
title at the top of the letter. It should be, 
not ‘Scientific Obscurity’ but ‘Unscientific 
Obscurity in Writing on Scientific Subjects’.” 


Medical Progress. The American Asso- 
ciation for Medical Progress, a national lay 
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organization of high standards whose purpose 
is “to diffuse among the lay public an under- 
standing of research methods in medical 
progress,” began in March, 1928, the issue of 
a little quarterly entitled Medical Progress: 
A Journal for Laymen. It contains reliable, 
popular articles, news items, and comments 
on timely medical and health topics. The 
Association also distributes monographs, bul- 
letins, and news releases on such subjects. 
The address is 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 


Food Facts. A merger has been effected 
between this “magazine devoted to health 
through food” and the Western Hospital 
and Nurses Review in the hope that the 
combination will prove of increased value to 
dietitians, nutritionists, nurses, and the public 
alike. Dr. W D. Sansum is to be editorial 
director and Marian B. Wanamaker managing 
editor. 


American Child Health Associaticn. The 
aims and accomplishments of this organization 
are summarized in the attractive pamphlet, 
“Five years of the American Child Health 
Association; a bird’s eye view.” It inchides 
methods of work, general plans, research, 
health education, and means of gaining 
publicity for the facts and suggestions 
gathered. 


International Country Life Conference. 
The proceedings of the second international 
conference held at Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, in August, 1927, have been 
published, in French and in English, as 
Bulletin No. 5 of the International Country 
Life Commission. The English edition is 
issued from the College. It contains the 
text of all speeches and discussions and thus 
reflects conditions and problems of rural 
life in the twenty-six countries represented at 
the Conference. 


Maternal Welfare in Canada. Dr. Helen 
MacMurchy, chief of the child welfare divi- 
sion, is the author of three attractive little 
pamphlets issued by the Department of 
Health, Dominion of Canada, in the series 
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known as Little Blue Books. The titles are 
“The Canadian Mother’s Book,” “Mother, 
a little Book for Men,” and “Mother, a 
little Book for Women.” Dr. MacMurchy 
also contributes a somewhat more technical 
publication to the same general series: ““Ma- 
ternal Mortality in Canada: report of an 
enquiry made at the request of the first Con- 
ference on Medical Servicesin Canada, 1924.” 


Commonwealth Fund. The ninth annual 
report of the Fund, for the year ending 
September 30, 1927, shows the variety of 
interests aided by the fund. The appro- 
priations totalled nearly two million dollars, 
of which over one million went to child wel- 
fare, about $225,000 to educational fellow- 
ships and research, $414,000 to rural hos- 
pitals, and $182,000 to a variety of projects 
in the fields of health, education, and social 
welfare. 


of scientific research carried out under the 
direction of the National Canners Associa- 
tion are described in a bulletin recently issued 
from the Washington headquarters of that 


4H Clubs. “The place of 4-H clubs in 
the American system of public education” 
is the title of a paper read by Dr. A. C. True 
before the department of rural education of 
the National Education Association which is 
now issued in mimeographed form by the 
United States Department of Agriculture as 
Extension Service Circular 71. 


Practical Education of Women for Rural 
Life. Much attention has been aroused in 
England by the report on this subject recently 
given out by a sub-committee of the inter- 
departmental committee of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries and the Board of 
Education. It emphasizes the limitations of 
voluntary organizations for this purpose and 
advocates centralized instruction with per- 
haps the foundation of a new national college 
for women in addition to the courses now 
offered in mixed agricultural colleges and 
institutes. The problem of providing 
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properly equipped teachers is also considered. 
Copies of the report may be obtained through 
The British Library of Information, 44 
Whitehall Street, New York City; the price 
is 6d a copy. 


United States Bureau of Standards. Ke- 
cent publications of interest to home econo- 
mists and the price at which copies may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., include the following: Miscel- 
laneous publication No. 90, Directory of 
Commercial Testing and College Research 
Laboratories, December, 1927; 15 cents. 
Technologic papers, No. 360, Cleaning of 
Fur and Leather Garments by M. H. Gold- 
man and C. C. Hubbard, price 10 cents. 
Elimination of Waste, Simplified Practice 
Recommendation No. 68: Metal and Fiber 
Flash-Light Cases; No. 70, Salt Packages; 
No. 74, Hospital and Institutional Cotton 
Textiles; 5 cents each. National Electrical 
Safety Code, fourth edition, 1926, $1.00. 


Early Work in Domestic Economy. A 
variety of interesting facts about books and 
methods of domestic economy popular in the 
early days in this country have been brought 
together by Dr. C. F. Langworthy and pub- 
lished in the April News Let#er of the Mary- 
land Home Economics Association. 


Problems of the American Family. The 
May issue of The Family carries a paper by 
Professor Thomas D. Eliot which contains 
part of the address given before the Home 
Economics Section of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities last Novem- 
ber and supplements the paper published in 
the JournaL oF Home Economics for 
April. This second paper takes up the agen- 
cies which deal with problems of the family. 


Sniffies Snuffles. This is the self-explain- 
ing title of a recent addition to the series of 
short, really amusing films on one health 
fact each which the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health issues. Carlyle Ellis is the 
producer, and the prints are purchasable for 
use in other states. 
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Hospital Housekeeping. How the house- 
keeping department of a hospital should 


function is the subject of an article by Edgar 
C. Hayhow of New York University which 
appeared in The Modern Hospital for March 
and which is one of the lessons in a reading 
course coming out in that magazine. 


Keeping House in Paris. Helen Wood- 
ward’s article on this subject in Pictorial 
Review for April gives an amusing and sen- 
sible account of certain French household 
ways and their differences from our own. 


The Physiologic Life. In an address 
which was delivered before the third Race 
Betterment Conference and published in 
Science for April 6, Professor A. J. Carlson 
of Chicago, tells briefly of how the habits of 
modern humans differ from those of their 
forebears as regards food, work, housing, and 
other conditions, and questions to what ex- 
tent such conditions can be consciously con- 
trolled for the improvement of the race. 


American Craftsmanship. In announcing 
the proposal to confer the honorary title of 
master craftsman as a stimulus to American 
workers, the Art Centre Bulletin for April 
says, “There is hardly an object in the home 
of the present day American that is American 
in its design, with the exception of our shoes, 
the telephone receiver and the radiator, the 
last two of which we are making every effort 
to conceal.” 


Present Home Financing Methods. A 
preliminary edition of a bulletin on this 
subject has been mimeographed for distribu- 
tion by the United States Department of 
Commerce. The authors are John M. Gries 
and Thomas M. Curran of ‘the division of 
building and housing. The sources of loans 
open to prospective homebuilders of different 
resources are described and suggestions given 
as to the choice of a home financing agency. 


The Retail Grocer and Simplification. 
How the simplifying of containers will affect 
the retail grocery business is the subject of an 
article by Henry Lohmann in the National 
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Grocery Bulletin for February, the contention 
being that consumers are waking up to the 
advantages of fewer and more nearly uniform 
sizes and shapes of containers and that unless 
the retailer uses his influence with the manu- 
facturer to reduce varieties and odd sizes 
and shapes “the retail grocery business may 
eventually turn into a five-and-ten-cent 
problem.” 


Biology and Sex Education. How the 
grade schools in three Oregon communities 
used elementary biology as a means of intro- 
ducing sex education through the scientific 
presentation of the facts of life and growth 
is told in a pamphlet by Dr. Harry Beal 
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Torrey, which is issued as publication No. 576 
and sold at 15 cents a copy by the American 
Social Hygiene Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 


Research Studies in Education. A 
mimeographed bibliography of current studies 
was issued in March by the United States 
Bureau of Education. It includes de- 
scriptions and abstracts of 800 studies of 
which four (all from one institution) are 
grouped under the heading home economics, 
with a cross-reference to one other. This 
issue is preliminary to a printed one which is 
to include studies completed during the year 
ended June 30, 1927. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Dietetic Association. October 
29, 30, and 31 are the dates of the annual 
meeting, which will be held at the New 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. In the 
April issue the opening date was wrongly 
given as October 24. 

American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers. The annual meeting will be held 
at the Hamilton Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
June 19 to 22. Home economists are invited 
to attend the sessions, at which various topics 
of special interest to them will be considered. 

Canadian National Research Laboratory. 
The scientific press reports that during 1928 
the dominion government will establish at 
Ottawa the first of a series of laboratories for 
industrial research and the determination of 
standards, thus in a sense combining the 
functions of such an institute as the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research at Pitts- 
burgh with those of one similar to the 
United States Bureau of Standards. 

Educational Conference. In accordance 
with a decision reached in Boston at the 
winter meeting of state superintendents of 
public instruction and state commissioners 
of education, a conference will be held in 
Washington next autumn to consider prob- 
lems of state educational offices and the 
relation of the latter to the United States 
Bureau of Education. The following were 
appointed to confer with the United States 
Commissioner of Education on arrangements 
for the proposed meeting: Francis G. Blair, 
Illinois; John C. Callahan, Wisconsin; Joha 
A. H. Keith, Pennsylvania. 

Eastern Arts Association. The sessions 
of the home economics section held in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the 
Association came on Thursday and Friday 
afternoons, April 19 and 20. Speakers were 
Mrs. Annie Robertson, formerly of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Margaret 
Edwards of the American Child Health 
Association, Mrs. H. A. Burnham of the 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
Alice Haley, formerly state supervisor of 
homemaking education in Minnesota. 
Exhibition of Wallpapers. The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York City 
has recently added extensively to its col- 
lection of wallpapers, and the entire col- 
lection is now permanently available to the 
public. Typical specimens from the 18th, 
19th, and 20th centuries are arranged 
chronologically and by countries and reflect 
the stylistic trends of the various periods. 
Honor to Dr. Winslow. Dr. C.-E. A. 
Winslow, professor of public health in the 
school of medicine at Yale University, has 
been awarded the medal of the Ling Founda- 
tion of Los Angeles, it is announced in 
Science, in appreciation and recognition of his 
“active and unselfish work in behalf of the 
health progress of school children.” 
Lecturer on Austrian Education. Dr. 
Paul L. Dengler, director of the Austro- 
American Institute of Education, Vienna, 
who lectured in the United States in 1924 
will be available again for engagements 
during the academic year 1928-29. Among 
his topics are building up character in the 
school and practical work with parents. 
Arrangements for lectures may be made 
through the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 


City. 

Mississippi Valley Conference. At the 
regional conference on home economics 
education held March 21 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Director R. L. Cooley 
of the Milwaukee Vocational School, who is 
president of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, was one of the speakers. He 
emphasized the national economic impor- 
tance of the homemaker as the family pur- 
chasing agent and hence the broad social 
value of home economics in the education 
of girls. 

National Orchestra Camp. Contributions 
to the amount of over $40,000 have been 
the National High School 
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Orchestra Camp Association, with which to 
build a huge outdoor theater, seating 15,000 
people, and thirty other buildings on the site 
of the camp at Interlochen, Michigan. The 
Camp will open June 24th with three 
hundred young musicians selected from the 
nation at large, for outstanding musical 
ability, who will divide their time between 
playing in the great orchestra and enjoying 
outdoor sport. During the eight-week 
session the National Orchestra will give 
weekly concerts under the direction of 
distinguished conductors, such as Frederick 
Stock, of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The Camp is under the auspices of the 
Music Supervisors National Conference, 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
and the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music. 

Public Aid to Mothers with Dependent 
Children. The extent to which state 
legislation has adopted the principle of 
“home aid for dependent children” is shown 
in a recent report of the Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor. Laws 
authorizing assistance from public funds for 
dependent children in their own homes had 
been adopted by 42 states, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii by January 
1, 1928, but not all of these have carried 
into actual practice the theory of their 
mothers’ aid laws. It is estimated that of 
perhaps 400,000 children to whom such aid 
should be granted in their own homes, only 
200,000 are now receiving it. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the March meeting, held at the 
Garland School, Boston, Mrs. Lillian Gil. 
breth of New York spoke on “The psychology 
of management.” The Institutional Mana- 
gers’ Section was in charge of the meeting. 
Management has not changed in procedure 
but in attitude, Mrs. Gilbreth said. The 
new psychology considers the whole of a 
situation, using both job and personality 
analyses in adjusting the individual to the 
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job. In this connection Mrs. Gilbreth 
emphasized the importance of studying 
successes that have been made in the job 
and stressed the fact that physical health lies 
at the foundation of personal efficiency. 
Mental tests are of value in making classi- 
fications of types, but little is yet known 
about the upper levels of intelligence, and 
only a start has been made in testing for 
the emotional factors of personality. 

Members of the homemakers’ section have 
met during the winter and spring in three 
discussion groups, considering the following 
subjects: “Helps in the mental development 
of the child,” “Simplification of household 
processes,” and “Simple methods of keeping 
household accounts.” 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The program for the third spring 
meeting at East Orange, April 28, emphasized 
progress in home economics, with a resumé 
which included health work in the schools, 
food facts, clothing facts, child development, 
and the educational work in clothing selec- 
tion now offered by certain stores. Another 
feature of the meeting was the annual fashion 
show put on by the clothing department of 
the East Orange High School. 


NEW MEXICO 


District Home Economics Conference. 
A home economics conference was held in 
Roswell on March 10, with Mrs. W. W. 
Loggains of Tucumcari in charge. The 
program in the morning centered on family 
and community relationships. In the after- 
noon various suggestions for illustrative 
material were displayed by each teacher. 
The student club section had a good meeting 
also. 
Extension Service. Miriam Birdseye of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
was in New Mexico for the week of March 
26. One day was spent at the Agricultural 
College conferring with members of the state 
extension staff, and visits were made in Dona 
Ana, Bernalillo, Curry, and Roosevelt 
counties, where Miss Birdseye conducted 
meetings and held conferences with home 
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demonstration agents and state home 
economics extension workers. 

Ezra Grimes, formerly of the Texas ex- 
tension service, has been appointed home 
demonstration agent at Las Cruces, Dona 
Ana county, to succeed Zula Taylor, re- 
signed. Miss Taylor is now Mrs. Fred 
Wilson and lives at Phoenix, Arizona. 


NEW YORK 


New York State Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Volume 1, number 1 of the News 
Letter made its appearance in March as a 
four-page printed sheet, edited by Wil- 
helmina Spohr and Etta M. H. Hackett. 

Western Distrid. The quota of the Dis- 
trict for the Ellen H. Richards Fund was 
$117. With Pauline Knight as chairman 
our membership of 123 raised not only $120 
for that fund but $40 for local awards. At 
the March meeting ia Buffalo, Charlotte 
Weiss of Cornell University was the speaker. 
In April Dr. Ruby Green Smith lectured on 
“Qualities of leadership.” 

New York State College for Teachers. 
The new home economics building which is 
under construction has been named ia 
memory of Ellen H. Richards. It is expected 
that this building will be ready for use some 
time next year. 

Florence E. Winchell, professor of home 
economics, was influential in arranging for the 
three-day Institute on Child Psychology, 
held in Albany during March. The Insti- 
tute was sponsored by Cornell University 
and was similar to one held last autumn. 
Dr. Margaret Wilker was in Albany for the 
Institute and a number of the leading clubs 
of Albany worked together to make this 
undertaking successful. Mrs. Mills Ten 
Eyck arranged for a similar institute to be 
held in Schenectady March 8 and 9, also 
with Dr. Wilker as leader. 

Anna Randolph Keim, who is studying this 
year at London University, spent her vaca- 
tion on the continent, with a visit to Vienna. 

Margaret Hays of Saratoga and Euretta 
Lloyd are expected to represent Beta Chapter 
at the conclave of Omicron Nu this year at 
Kansas University, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Esther Lyster and Altina Gerwin are the 
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two students sent this year by the College 
for special work at the Merrill-Palmer School. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The student clubs of the state have 
raised $100 for the Ellen H. Richards Fund, 
$5 more than their quota. Most of the 
money was raised by having “penny 
marches” and “birthday boxes” at parties 
celebrating Mrs. Richards’ birthday. 

The monthly news letter has been sent this 
year to all home economics teachers in the 
state. It is a cooperative project with the 
vocational home economics department, and 
is compiled by the state supervisor of home 
economics, who acts as publicity chairman 
for the state home economics association, 
with five news-gatherers on her committee. 

The membership drive resulted in 75 
members and 9 affiliated clubs, as compared 
with 45 members and 7 clubs last year. In 
March Beatrice Sjoquist, club promotion 
chairman, sent a helpful mimeographed 
letter on club activities to every home 
economics teacher in the state. 

Southeastern Section. A meeting was 
held at Valley City on April 13. The 
program included a roll call answered by 
two-minute reports on home economics 
club activities in each school. 

North Dakota Agricultrual College. Two 
courses in institutional management have 
been introduced this year under the direc- 
tion of Anne Stowell. In the one on institu- 
tional nutrition the department of foods and 
nutrition is cooperating. The other is a 
survey of institutional economics, with 
laboratory practice in the tea room and 
cafeteria. 

A series of radio talks on parental educa- 
tion has been given by members of the home 
economics staff in connection with the better 
homes program. The subjects included 
were: “Training the young child for citizen- 
ship,” “Punishment and reward in the 
education of the young child,” “The effect 
of play on moral conduct,” “Problems of 
discipline,” “Children’s fears and how to 
overcome them,” “The small house,” “‘Color 
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in the kitchen,” “Better homes,” “Curtains 
and draperies.” 

Asa part of the annual May Festival which 
has become an institution of the College, 
the home economics department is conduct- 
ing contests in which the students from the 
high schools participate. These contests 
are organized and managed by the senior 
home economics students, providing train- 
ing for leadership in addition to their value 
to the participants. 

State Normal and Industrial School, 
Ellendale. The home economics depart- 
ment held open house on March 9. Regular 
classes were conducted in the foods depart- 
ment, and light refreshments were served. 
The home management class had worked out 
projects in home furnishing and budgeting. 
Two living rooms were furnished to show 
good and bad arrangements of furniture, 
pictures, rugs, and curtains. A wardrobe 
for a high school girl for one year was 
budgeted and displayed. A feature of the 
textiles exhibit was the carding and spinning 
of wool by two girls in colonial costume. 

University of North Dakota. The mem- 
bers of the home economics staff presented a 
program at the joint meeting of Science Club 
and Sigma Xi, on March 28. Eva Schairer, 
head of the department, spoke on “The 
history of the home economics movement,” 
Jessie Scott on “Rayon,” and Hazel Hauck on 
“The development of the science of 
nutrition.” 

Extension Service. In March the home 
economics staff met in conference with 
H. W. Gilbertson of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Grace DeLong, state home demonstration 
leader, has been appointed state chairman 
for Better Homes Week. 

Vocational Home Economics. Three 
group conferences were held in February at 
Grand Forks, Minot, and Jamestown, these 
geographical centers having been chosen to 
conserve teachers’ time and money. Each 
two-day conference included discussion and 
committee work and, in two conferences, 
opportunity to visit day classes in home 
economics. The conferences had a total 
attendance of 27 teachers. During these 


meetings the vocational teachers were the 
guests for afternoon tea of the home eco- 
nomics classes of the Minot and Jamestown 
schools and of the group living in the 
practice house at the university. 

H. Christine Finlayson, state supervisor 
of home economics, attended the regional 
conference of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, at Chicago, April 19 to 23. 


OHIO 


Ohio State Educational Conference 
Visiting speakers and their subjects at the 
eighth annual conference held at Ohio 
State University April 12, 13, and 14 in- 
cluded many of special interest to home 
economists, among them, L. C. Marshall, 
“Whither are social sciences bound?”; 
Katharine Blunt, “Some new developments 
in home economics;” W. O. Thompson, 
“The problem of religious education;” 
W. T. Bovie, “Sunshine and life;” Jessie 
Burrall, “The field and method of religion 
and moral education.” 


Oregon State College. Dr. E. Leona 
Viacent of the Merrill-Palmer School will 
have charge of the nursery school during the 
1928 summer session and Dr. Mary Swartz 
Rose, professor of nutrition at Columbia 
University, is to be one of the visiting pro- 
fessors in home economics. 

Mrs. Sara W. Prentiss, professor of house- 
hold administration, has just been granted a 
Laura Spellman Rockefeller scholarship. 
The college has granted Mrs. Prentiss sab- 
batical leave so that she may have the coming 
year for graduate study at the Child Re- 
search Institute, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Grace Denny, head of household arts at 
the University of Washington, gave a most 
interesting talk to the Corvallis branch of the 
American Association of University Women 
and home economics students about her 
recent trip to Europe. Miss Denny brought 
with her a large collection of textiles and art 
objects and explained their historical and 
art value as well as the methods she had used 
in securing them. 
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Poonok Kim, a graduate of Ewha College, 
Seoul, Korea, has arrived to take work at 
the college for a year and a half. Miss 
Kim is the third student from the Orient who 
has been enabled to study home economics 
at Oregon State through the scholarship 
provided by the Home Economics Student 
Club. 

The School of Home Economics organized 
a parental conference held on the campus in 
May. 

A course in “Personal and family 
finances,” open to both men and women 
registered in the other schools of the campus, 
will be offered during the coming year. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Education Association. 
Southeastern Convention District. The pro- 
gram for the fifteenth annual meeting, at 
the University of Pennsylvania, March 21 
to 24, included a conference on home eco- 
nomics, with Helen C. Goodspeed, assistant 
to the director of home economics, Philadel- 
phia Public Schools, in charge. 

Western Convention District. The home 
economics section of the western convention 
district held its regular meeting April 21 
in Pittsburgh. Doctor Amy E. Watson, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania, spoke on “Some 
fundamental problems in homemaking.” 
Irene E. McDermott, director of household 
economy in the Pittsburgh public schools, 
discussed “What use does the home eco- 
nomics department make of abstract in- 
formation for concrete practice.” A lunch- 
eon for the members of the section was given 
at the conclusion of the meeting. The 
chairman was Minerva T. Baker, assistant 
supervising principal of the Springdale 
schools, and the vice-chairman, Gertrude U. 
Brosky, of the South High’ School, 
Pittsburgh. ~ 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The final state drive for the Ellen 
H. Richards Fund is nearing its goal. The 
Pullman branch of the American Association 
of University Women has contributed $50 
toward the fund and the Cheney Normal 
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Ellen H. Richards Club has sent in $25. 

A state news letter, the Home Economics 
Messenger, is now being regularly issued by 
Grace P. Gillett of Olympia, formerly editor 
of the one issued by the western section. 

State College of Washington. The College 
of Home Economics will soon be housed in a 
new building now under construction. 
Ample provision is being made for well 
equipped laboratories and classrooms. A 
cafeteria kitchen and dining room have been 
provided for work in quantity cookery and 
cafeteria management. A large reception 
room, to be known as the hospitality room, 
will be furnished in the spirit of the early 
American home. The home equipment 
room, well provided with various electrical 
appliances, will offer opportunity for in- 
dividual problems in testing equipment, and 
in time, energy, and cost studies. There 
will also be a large laboratory specially 
equipped for work in textiles, and a special 
research room for advancéd work in textiles. 
In the unit housing the nutrition work, 
special laboratories will be equipped for 
metabolism, chemical and research prob- 
lems. Ample space has been set aside for 
the animal! rooms and preparation and steril- 
izing rooms. A nursery school will also be 
established. 

Altogether the new resources in the way of 
space and equipment mean enlarged oppor- 
tunity for instruction and advanced work in 
home economics. 

University of Washington. Zilpha Bat- 
tey, a graduate of the University of Illinois, is 
teaching foods and nutrition this semester, 
filling the vacancy made by the illness of 
Leila Hunt. 


WISCONSIN 


Stout Institute. In every community, 
stored away in trunks and boxes, are textile 
fabrics of historical interest or sheer beauty. 
The city of Menomonie is especially rich in 
examples of Norwegian peasant textile arts, 
as well as other collections from many parts 
of the world. A most interesting exhibit of 
these was held at the Institute during the 
week of December 3, 1927, in observance of 
Ellen H. Richards Day. The articles shown 
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4 New Baking Leaflets 


W ith “‘motion picture’’ photographs 
to illustrate each step — 


1. Rolls and Buns from) Biscuit 
Dough: Photographs show how to make Fin- 
ger Rolls, Clover Leaf Rolls, Parker House Rolls 
and Cinnamon Buns. Also contains table of 
measures and equivalents, a “master” recipe for 
Baking Powder biscuits, and eight delicious vari- 
ations of this recipe. 


2. Quick Loaf Breads: Contains 12 
photographs that show just how to make Quick 
Graham Bread, Peanut Butter Bread, Nut and 
Raisin Bread. Also discusses types of ingredi- 
ents for various kinds of baking. 


3. Cake Making: The Creaming Method 
carefully analyzed and illustrated with 12 mo- 
tion ee photographs. Also contains recipes 
for 12 delicious cakes. 


4. Angel Cakes and Gold Cake: 12 
photographs illustrate the making of 8-egg Angel 
Cake, 3-egg Angel Cake, and a Gold Cake. Also 
discusses methods, utensils and devices for cake 
decoration and includes recipes for six icings. 


Free Leaflets 


forclassroom distribution—any 
quantity you like! They are reprints 
from the new Royal book “Anyone 
Can Bake.” Indicate on the coupon 
how many of each you want. Jf you 
are planning to change your 
school address, be sure to send this 
information to the Educational De- 
partment and indicate if you desire a 
large cream of tartar wali chart and 
a complete set of educational leaflets 
prepared | especially for you, by the 
Royal Baking Powder Company. 


Royal, the Cream of The Royal Baking Powder Co. Dept. F; 100 East 42nd St., New York City 
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included a large Norwegian tapestry woven 
in 1578, depicting the story of the wise and 
foolish virgins; oriental and paisley shawls; 
handwoven Mexican serapis; various cover- 
lets and bedspreads; and one sheet woven at 
the first cotton mill in the United States. 
There were many exquisite laces such as 
Venetian, duchesse, rose point, point de 
Gaze, Honiton, Burano, and Chantilly; also 
embroideries from China, Japan, India, and 
many other countries. The students who 
served refreshments to the guests wore 
beautiful native Norwegian and Czecho- 
slovakian costumes. Demonstrations of 
carding, spinning, weaving, and lace making 
by Norwegian women expert in these arts 
interested public school children who visited 
by classes, and college students found 
inspiration in copying art designs from 
original fabrics. 

Although they are not textiles, mention 
must be made of the fine wood carving and 
jewelry. There were spoons with beauti- 
fully carved handles; sewing boxes and jewel 
cases made in sections with queer secret 
devices for locking; a large tankard cut from 
a single piece of wood and a drinking bowl 
worthy of the Vikings; handwrought neck- 
laces, earrings, tablespoons, ladles, pitchers, 
and mugs. 

For the success of the exhibition credit is 
due Flora Snowden, instructor in textiles 
and clothing, whose friendship with the 
people of Menomonie enabled her to secure 
most loyal cooperation. 

During the week of December 12 the 
students in child development as a committee 
project selected, classified, and arranged an 
exhibit of books and toys suitable for the 
young child. Through the cooperation of 
the public schools, churches, and women’s 
clubs this exhibit was made available to the 
parents of the community. The two 
hundred books loaned by publishers, the 
state library, and retail book stores, were 
selected and arranged in three groups: those 
suitable for the youngest child, those for the 
child from six to ten years of age, and those 
for the child from ten to fifteen. This 
method of exhibiting gave parents and 
students an opportunity for a leisurely 
examination of the books, thereby insuring 


wiser selections. The toys likewise were 
classified as to suitability to various age 
levels. An effort was made to have play 
materials that were useful, durable, and 
beautiful. The toys were furnished by 
manufacturers and retailers in this city and 
nearby cities. The students in the art 
department cooperated by making attractive 
posters to explain and designate the various 
divisions in the exhibit. 

University of Wisconsin. Mrs. Nellie 
Kedzie Jones, state leader of home eco- 
nomics extension, has been appointed state 
chairman of the Better Homes Committee, 
and Laura Holmes, instructor in related art 
in home economics, chairman for the city of 
Madison. 

Lita Bane will have the rank of associate 
professor at the University of Wisconsin 
next year. She will give half of her time to 
teaching in the home economics department 
and the other half to the university extension 
division where she will be in charge of the 
correspondence courses in home economics 
and health. Miss Bane will be in charge of 
the summer course in training teachers as 
extension specialists for which there is an 
increasing demand. 

Dr. Nina Simmonds, ’15, wellknown as a 
collaborator with Dr. E. V. McCollum, is 
to be married to Dr. Estills in Los Angeles 
on June 19. Dr. and Mrs. Estills plan to 
make their home in San Francisco. 

Mrs. Dorothy Ayers Loudon, ’19, former 
dietitian at Cook County Hospital and later 
extension specialist in nutrition in North 
Dakota, has established a business of her 
own at 158 North Central Avenue, Chicago, 
under the name of The Home Crafters, in 
which she is developing a new and very 
practical line of work for home economics 
college graduates. 

Rebecca Helgeson, ’24, who since her 
graduation has been in charge of the Y. W. 
C. A. cafeteria at Green Bay, Wisconsin, is 
now in a charge of the Y. W. C. A. cafeteria 
in St. Louis. This cafeteria is equipped to 
serve about a thousand meals. 

The experience of selecting draperies, 
furniture, rugs, china, and kitchen utensils 
for a new- $10,000 colonial house has just 
been given to the members of the interior 
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decoration class, under the direction of Laura 
Holmes. The house was turned over by 
its owner to the class to be used as an ex- 
perimental project. This offers the stu- 
dents practical experience which they never 
could obtain from textbooks or classroom 
lectures. They study the plans in class, 
and make frequent visits to the house before 
making their selections. When the furnish- 
ings are moved in, the girls are to have the 
actual experience of “‘settling” a house. 
The house will then be open for inspection 
for five days as a feature of ‘Better Homes 
Week.” 

The nursery school which was organized 
last year by home economics graduates and 
held at the Luther Memorial kindergarten 
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and gymnasium rooms has been reorganized 
with one of the number as chairman and now 
meets in the library, dining room, and living 
porch at the practice cottage, with the 
practice cottage yard as a playground, and 
is known as the Dorothy Roberts’ Nursery 
School. All the larger pieces of apparatus 
have been purchased from the interest on 
the Dorothy Roberts Memorial Fund and 
belong to the Fund. The junior girls in 
dietetics prepare the Junches and help in 
training the children in food habits. Mrs. 
Gunderson, one of the home economics 
instructors, is in general charge of the work 
at the Cottage. The mothers pay for the 
cost of the food so that it is not an expense 
to the University. 


Summer address! 


If you wish your JOURNAL 
mailed to another address, 
please send word, at least 
two weeks in advance, to 101 
East 20th Street, Baltimore, 
Md. If you wish your post- 
master to hold the summer 
numbers for delivery on 
your return or to deliver 
them in your absence, please 
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For laboratory use in Dietetics. Grams of pro- 
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